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INTEODUCTION 


It seems ine'vatable that Mazariu will always suffer by!., 
comparison with Richelieu. The latter, who has been' 
described as the greatest political genius which France 
has ever produced, appeals to the- imagination by the 
firmness and the success of his policy. The ability with 
which he managed the foreign affairs of France, and his 
creation of an administrative system which continued 
to the Revolution, place Richelieu in the foremost rank 
of French statesmen. And yet his successor, though ; 
less illustrious, equally' deserves to stand among those 
who have contributed most to the greatness of France. 
What MM. Hanotaux and d’Avenel have done for 
Richelieu’s memory has been done for Mazarin by M. 
Ch^ruel. He has made it impossible for us to regard 
Mazarin as a mere Italian adventurer, or to agree with 
Michelet that “ he was an unprincipled actor, libertine, 
and gambler, who subordinated every question of State 
policy to the meanest regard for his personal interests ; ^ 
a miser whose glaring avarice was without a single',' 
redeeming quality.” ^Qlt must be remembered thatj 
Richelieu advised the choice of Mazarin as his suc-i 
cessor, that during the last year of Richelieu’s life; 
Mazarin shared that statesman’s secrets, and that onj 
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Hif' iiifliicncfi of fho {uniptilotc of iliu I’miull! jiorind, (ho 
stuilentof M:ir.;irin'.s life lia? iiov,- tiu' nionii;; of c.^liiiiatino 
at. t.h(M‘r real wortli ^fai-ririn’s pcrvici's to his adojitcd 
country. 

w Ap n foroiyn ptditician and diplomatist. Mararin lias 
had fe,\v Oijuals anioiur Kroncli ft.-itOMiicii, ami he tloporvcs 
full credit- for his groat, diplomatic triumphs. The 
IVace of W(>5{})halia, the League of tlio Jihiiie, the 
English Alliauco, the Poac'oof thoPyreiicc.s, and the 'J'lcaly 
of Oliva form a iuillianf. list of .succe.-.ses uiuapialled in 
the life of any ITcnch minister. So fidly engro.ssed was 
he in the comjtHc.-itod .struggle with the Emjicror ami 
Spain, that, he neglected the internal athiins of France 
ami underrated the strength of (he ojiposition headed 
hy the parhmcnl of Pari.s. ’■ He jiaid dearly for that miV 
ealoulation, though it i.s quc.stionablo if, under the cxi.sting 
circumstances, .success abroad was at that time compatible 
or po.ssiblc with administrative reforms at home and a 
policy of severity towards the noblc.s. Be that as it 
may, no sooner liad the storm in Paris broken out than 
Mazai-in addressed him.sclf with vigour to the task of 
repressing internal di.sordcr. After a long and weary 
period, from 1648 to 1653, he succeeded, and the 
monarchy was once more supreme in Franco. The last 
eight years of his life were then devoted to recovering 
for France that po.sition in Europe wliich during the 
Fronde troubles she had temporarily lost. In 1661 ho 
died, having completed Eichelieu’s internal policy, and 
leaving that statesman’s administrative sj^stem in full 
working order. The destruction.^ of the Hapsburg 
schemes had also been effected, and on his death Mazarin 
left France in a stronger position then she had enjoyed 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY YEARS OF MAZARIN’s MINISTRY 
1643-1646 

Youth of Mazarin — His employment by Richelieu — Death of 
Richelieu and of Louis XIII. — Mazarin First Minister — The 
situation in France — Rocroi — Rise and fall of the Importavis 
— Policy of the great nobles — Strength of the government — 
Financial difficulties — The opposition of the parlement of 
Paris — The battles of Duttlingen, Freiburg, Llergentheim, 
and Nbrdlingen — The war between Sweden and Denmark — 
Mazarin ’s diplomacy' — The Peace of Brbmsebro— Results of 
Nbrdlingen — The failure atOrbitello — The capture of Dunkirk 
— Mazarin’s position in 1646 and 1647 — Arrival of some of 
his relations — Necessity for a vigorous foreign policy. 


Richelieu died on the 5th of December 1642 ; on the 
following day Louis XIII. announced that he had chosen 
Mazarin to be First Minister. Giulio Mazarini, or Jules 
Mazarin, as the French call him, jvas bom on July 14, 
1602, at Piscina, a small village in the Abruzzi. His 
father was a certain Sicilian, by name Pietro Mazarini, 
his mother was Hortensia Buffalini, who was renowned 
for her beauty. To the latter the young Giulio OAved 
much of his future success, for it was due to her eiforts 
that he first studied under the Jesuits at the Roman 
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Collogo, and later at the TJni\ersity of AlcaU in Spam 
He had earl; shown signs of uncommon talents, and 
he was at the age of sixteen remarkable for his hand 
some face and natural brightness On his return to 
'Rome about the year 1622, ho entered the pontifical 
irmj, only to find that his real ni6/tcr u os diplomacy 
He had studied cn il laix and had taken liis degree of 
doctor tn vU'oque jutCy and under Cardinals Barbcrmi and 
Sachctti bo plunged into the tangled maze of Italian 
politics Serance under the Pope gave him annum ailed 
opportunity of miking himscU acquainted with the 
pohtical state of Europe, and of practising that adroit- 
ness and pcrsuosii encss which proacd so aaluahlo when 
he became First Minister m France Idleness was ne\ er 
one of his faults, and during these j cars in the sctance 
of his master at the Vatican Mazann showed himself 
indefatigable, subtle, and successful By his {vatieneo 
and industry he soon acquired an insight into diplomatic 
^mysteries, and till the end of his hfo was pre-eminently 
a diplomatist of the first order His ability was fully 
recognised by the Cardinals Barbenni and Sachctti, and 
the war of the Jfantuan succession brought him into 
contact with Richelieu 

On hfarch 30, 1G30, tho French had captured Pmerolo, 
the fortress commanding the exit of tho chief pass from 
Diupbin6 into Italy Tlio Spaniards and Impenalists 
offered to negotiate, and Mazann, who was cmplo> cd as 
papal legate, attracted tho notice of tho French canlmal 
Tho negotiations camo to nothini?, as Richelieu refused 
to yield Piucrolo ^^hen, later m the jear, Casale, 
besieged by Spinolo, was hard pressed, JIa^arln, in the 
absence of Richelieu, who had returned to France, 
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nrningcd a truce ai Kivalt.a on Scplembor -1, very much 
(o the :uivantni;o of flio helcuiruciTd garrison, it is 7iot 
to be wondercil at that Kidioiieu should have decided 
to secure the services of the young jMaxarin, for vliom 
he procured a caniiual’s hat. Kicheliou’s conndcnco in 
his protege was not. inispl.aefd, and on Ids dcat]i-bed lie 
rccoinmendcd Aras'arin to Louis as lii.s .successor. 

Before, liowcver, Mazarin could cstnbli.sli liim.self 
firmli' in pover, and continue and complete his pre- 
dcco.ssor’s jiolicy, Loui.s XIII. died, and an opportunity 
rvas given for an outbreak of all the discontent which 
had been seething in Branco during Richelieu’s later 
3 ’cars. Loui.s died on Mav M, 10-13; on Jlay 18 the 
parkmeu! of rtiri.s, atiticijjating the action of its successor 
in 1715 on the death of Louis XIV., abolished the 
.council which by the will of the late king had been sot 
up, placed the supreme power in the hands of the quccn- 
mothcr, Anne of Atistria, an c.asy-natured but at the 
same time a proud and capable woman, and appointed 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans — a mere ])ui)pct in the hands 
of any strong man — lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
This conduct of the jiarlcmcnl, and the attitude which it 
adopted, was due to the belief of its members that their 
political influence would be restored, that Mazarin would 
retire to Italy, and that the wliolo policy of Richelieu 
would be reversed. The paricment had thus modified 
the will of the late king, and had organised the regency. 
It had, in a word, returned again to political life, from 
which in 16-11 it had been most carefullj'- excluded by 
Richelieu ; and during the greater portion of Louis XIV.’s 
minority it -played a prominent part in the politics of 
the time. But its pretensions were odious to the queen- 
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mother and toMazann, who, while endeavounog till the 
outbreak of the Fronde to preserve internal peace, was 
always jealous of any attacks on the royal prerogative 
In her attitude of constant watchfulness over her son’s 
rights Anne was ever loyally supported bj tho cardinal, 
whom the parUmeni regarded with reason as its principal 
foe The parkmenl had expected that Anne would 
prove phahle and carry out its wishes Before long 
however, the queen-mother definitely indicated the 
position which, as regent, she intended to adopt» and 
from that moment the nft between the parlement and 
tho government became deeper and deeper 
^ On the evening of May 18, the queen mother 
announced a decision which proved to he a momentous 
one in the history of the French monarchy Mazann 
was confirmed in his position as First Minister, and the 
^ hopes of the parfemcnf were disappointed. The work of 
consolidating the French monarchy was not to be m 
temipted, and the policy of bumbling the Austro 
I Spanish house was to be continued. 

Hatred of liichclieu as First Minister had been general 
among the noble class dunng the greater part of Ixiuis 
Xin 's reign. Anne’s announcement presaged the con 
tinuanco of a system of government which was odious 
to tho feudal as well as to the legal aristocracy Tlie 
disafiected, therefore, at once resolved to resist tho rule 
of Mazann, and a system of uncompromising opposition 
to the supremacy of an Italian adventurer was organised 
Tlie Situation of Franco was at this time oxlrcmelj 

I cciUcah death already had disasttwas effetVs 

on the militarj administration, and energetic action on 
tho part of the government was necessary Ammunihon 
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■was deficient, supplies of all kinds were ■^ntli difficulty 
forthcoming, and the bonds of discipline bad been 
seriously relaxed. While the ranks were weakened by 
frequent desertions, general officers had left their re- 
spective posts, and many of the subalterns were absent 
from their duty. It seemed very doubtful if the army 
of the North would be able to take the field. Equally 
serious had been the effects of the death of the gi'eat 
cardinal on the stjibility of the government. Manyj| 
persons imprisoned or exiled by Eichelieu now returned,! 
to Paris, and were ready to avenge tlieir wrongs on hisi 
successor. Anxious to secure pensions and offices, they 
were wanting in political responsibility, and cared nothing 
for the welfare of Franco. The return of these exiles'’ 
rendered Mazarin’s position unspeakably difficult, and 
forced him for a time to adopt a p olicy, of cqmpi;omise. ;j 
The issue was, however, plain. Was the work ofi 
crushing the great nobles, and of malcing French in- 
fluence supreme on the Continent, to be continued? 
Was the French monarchy to symbolise the unity ofi 
France? Mazarin embodied the continuance and de-1 
velopment of Eichelieu’s policy. /ISe consistently aimed 
at abolishing feudalism and making the monarchy 
supreme^ Consequently, he at once became the object 
of bitter attacks. All those who disapproved of 
Eichelieu’s policy immediately ranged themselves in 
opposition to Mazarin, and resolved to abolish the post 
of First Minister. For some ten years the internal 
development of France was checked, while the feudal 
and legal aristocracies endeavoured to regain their lost 
positions, to reverse the foreign policy of the last two 
reigns, and to destroy Mazarin. In consequence of the 
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cessation of Iticholicn’a drastic methods the nohles and 
^rlement did succeed m plunging Franco into confusion, 
and by their action fall) justified tho measures by which 
they were ultimatcl) suppressed The new policy of 
leniency and concession m place of that of stem repres 
Sion Was, hon c\ cr, seen after a few j cars to have failed 
in ea ery respect , but it was not till 1653 that Mazann 
avas able to remedy the evil results of tho easy rule of 
Anne of Austria from 1643 to 1648, and of his own 
neglect of tho internal administration 

llazann, during the first years of his ministry, found 
himself in a aery diHicult position. TJnbhe Kichelieu, 
•who was supported by the King, Alazann could onlj rely 
upon a Woman and a child , and Anno of Austria, by her 
good nature and desire to satisfy everybody, made a 
stern polic) for tho time impossible. Opposed to lum 
wore “powerful naals and redoubtable enomies,' sod 
while ho had tho management of the kingdom placed in 
hi3 hands, his work was continually hampered by tho acts 
of tho queen mothers friends, who, hitherto exiled and 
disgraced, were returning m largo numbera to Fmnce 
Fortunately ho was able to unravel tho aoinojs plot^ 
formed against him in France, while Ins intimate 
acquaintance with the political state of Europe stood lum 
in good stead in directing tho foreign policy of tho 
kingdom. Before tho first surprise occasioned by tbe 
confirmation of Mazann in bis post os First Jlinister h'^d 
worn off canio the news of the decisive victory of Rocroi. 
Nothing could Iia\o happened more opportunely for tho 
[ minister The got emment ovas strengthened, its enemies 
confounded, and tho early years of tho reign opened m 
\ bnlhant fashion hlazarm had fortunately confirmed 
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tlic Duke of ICnghicn, son of rHncc Ilcniy of Condc, in 
the command of tlic army of the Korfli. llis gcnins for 
war not being at the time generally known, (lie veteran 
I’HOpital was chosen to guide and control liis actions. 
On assuming tlic command, Enghien’s ascendency was 
at once felt. He restored the discipline and confidence 
of the aiTny and made preparations for taking the 
ofiensive. The Spanish army, liowcvcr, under JiTcllo, 
forestalled his intentions, .and ns a preliminary to the 
invasion of Fiance, and to a march uiion Paris by the 
valleys of the Marne and the Aisne, the Spanish general 
besieged the small fortress of Pocroi. Putting aside 
I’HOpitaVs plea for caution, Enghicn, ably supjiorted by 
Gassion, a cavahy leader of great promise, rapidly 
advanced, and on l^fay 19, 1013, the famous battle of 
Eocroi was fought. The Spanish army, which included 
many Italians and Walloons, numbered 27,000, against 
their opponent’s 23,000. At finst the French left wing 
was driven back and the victor}’- of Spain seemed assured. 
But Enghien’s dash and skill restored the fortunes of 
the day, and he won a decisive victory over the renowned 
and experienced troops opposed to him. For the first 
time in a hundred year.9, Spain sulTered a defeat at the 
hands of France. Until the fatal day of Blenheim the 
ascendency of French arras in Europe was established. 
Thionville was at once besieged, and, Giving to Enghien’s 
engineering sldll, surrendered on August 18. These 
successes strengthened the hands of the minister and 
enabled him to deal an overwhelming blow at the cabal 
of the Importmts, who, headed by the Duke of Beaufort, 
were conspiring to bring about his downfall. 

The conspirators — who included the Duchess of 
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Chevreuse, Richelieu’s old enemy and the most fimous 
political schemer of the day, the Bishop of Beauvais, an 
intriguer of the first water, “ the most idiot of idiots ” , 
Montr^sor, “ who had the outside of a Cato, hut none of 
hia virtues ” , the Duchess of Montbazon and the beautiful 
Duchess of Longueville, two clever and imscrupulous 
court ladies, the Duke of Beaufort, and the rascally 
Abbd de la Rivifere — had determined to play upon 
Anne of Austria’s good nature, to destroy Richelieu’s 
system and change his policy, and, in a word, to seize 
the government Mazann himself uas alive to the 
hatred which pursued Richelieu’s memory, and counselled 
toleration of all opinions. “Time,” he wrote, “will 
/ avenge that great man of all these msulte, and those who 
/ blame him to-day will find out hereafter, perhaps, how 
j much hi3 guidance would have been necessary to com 
plete the happiness of the realm — the happiness of which 
he has laid the foundation Let us then suffer the 
malice of ignorant and prejudiced minds to evaporate 
freely, since opposition will only ser^o to imtato it” 
These broad minded views failed to conciliate the Im- 
fortaiUs, and when the Duchess of Montbazon was exiled 
for insulting the queen, Beaufort resolved to ha\e the 
cardinal assassinated The plot failed, and on Septem 
her 2 Beaufort was arrested, and the Jmjparlavis virtually 
ceased to exist This vigorous action on the part of the 
go> ernment was receia ed with general satisfaction “The 
whole population,” wrote Mazann, “was overjoyed” 
It was now clearly manifest that, though Mazann’s 
courtesy and gentleness boro a. striking contrast to the 
domineering manner of his predecessor, Richelieu himself 
was no less resolute than the Italian cardmaL Men 
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recognised tluii Kiclielieu’s mantle had indeed descended 
on Mazarin. “II n’cst pas mort; il n’a que changd d’age,” 
was the first lino of a rondeau composed after the coxtp 
d'dat of September 2, 1643, in wliich it was wittily 
simcested that ^lazarin was Richelieu himself. 

Though the cardinal was now firmly established in 
power, and supported at court b}' man}' devoted friends, j 
such as Antoine, Marshal of Giamont, Eone-Poticr, the 
Count of Trosmes, Roger du Plcssis, the Marquis of 
Liancourt, and others, ho had many serious difficult iesj 
to face. The Duke of Orleans aiid the Cond6 family 
were mutually jealous and desirous of securing import- 
ant provincial governments. Henry Condd demanded 
Languedoc for himself and the estates of Chantilly and 
Dammartin, — in fact, the whole of the domains of liis 
.brother-in-law, Henry of Montmorency. Enghicn was 
to have Burgundy; and as the Duke of Longuovillo, 
Condd’s son-in-law, was governor of Normandy, it was 
evident that acquiescence with demands such as these 
Avould prove highly detnmental to the development of 
the French monarchy. Orleans, on his part, demanded 
Champagne with Sedan. Cardinal Bichl had advised 
Mazarin to bring about an understanding between 
Orleans and Henry Condd, and to rule by their means. 
Mazarin, however, made no attempt to carry out this 
suggestion. He preferred the safer plan of playing 
them off the one against the other; and for carrying 
out this policy he was by nature remarkably well suited. 
By giving Languedoc, on which Condd had set his heart, 
to Orleans, he preserved the friendship of the latter and 
stirred up strife between the two families. All through ; 
the year 1643 the provincial question had occupied his I 
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jnnnd The increase in taxation, and the seventy and 
Mishonesty of the methods of collecting taxes, had caused 
Weat discontent in the country districts, and in the 
autumn of 1643 the peasants of Eouergue rose, and 
tneir example was shortly afterwards mutated by the 
people in Lon er Poitou, Samtonge, and the Angoiimois 
Langeron, to whom had been committed the duty of 
suppressing the rising after meeting with senous resist- 
ance, put down the revolt m Rouergue with an armed 
force , but in the other districts the nobles themselves 
took part in the risings, and a state of things somewhat 
similar to that then existing in England was created A 
small army was promptly sent to the disturbed districts, 
but measures of severity were rarely employed, and a 
general amnesty was granted By this mixture of firm 
ness in suppressing disorder and of humanity m sparing 
the people, Mazann succeeded by the beginning of 1644 
in restoring order in the provinces Like the Norman 
Ikings, Mazann had fully realised that it was politic to 
po generous to the mass of the nation, who would bo, if 
well governed, a source of wealth to the crown “The 
/queen’s absolute intention,” he wrote to the xnlendant of 
I Languedoc, “is that every possible facilitj may bo gnen 
to the people to pay the subventions which the inevitable 
necessity of public affairs compels Her Majesty to require 
from them’ Meanwhile other hut not less effective 
measures were being taken to ensure the stability of the 
government Believing that the influence of the 
episcopacy was used against him, and fearing lest the 
queen should bo affected by it, Mazann ordered some 
sixtj two bishops to return from Pans to their dioccscs. 

The cardinals triumph over the nobles, the bishops, 
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and tho court ladies was due in great jueasurc to his 
personal innuence Avith the (pieen. At the time the 
strength of this influence aa'us never suspected, and 
Mazarin’s fall Avas confldcnllj' anticipated. The secret of 
this influence Avas. for tAvo centuries a source of diflicultyj 
but from ^Michelet’s time historians of high autliority 
Im'c'' accepted the vicAV that Jylazivrin and Anne of 
Austria AA*ero, uni ted b}' marriage. Mazarin had early 
gained not onl}' the admiration, but also tho aflcction of 
the~queeh-rogcnt. To this aflcction Avas due the fidelity 
AA-ith Avhicir Anne adhered to tho fortunes of the cardinal 
dm’ing the AA'hole of the Fronde period. To this afiec- 
tion AA’cre due tho earlier and later triumphs of Jfazarin. 
Being only in deacon’s orders, ^lazarin, though a cardinal, 
could laAvfull}' marry. 

So far the anxieties of the goA'crnment had been tho 
natural outcome of the changes consequent upon tho 
deaths of Richelieu and Louis XIII. The initial diffi- 
culties of tho noAv reign had been overcome and tho 
rule of Anno of Austria and of ]\Iazarin had been 
appMCAAtly fivAaly e.s>ta,blAS,lAed. It reAAAaiAAed ta bvAAAg' 
the Avar to a successful conclusion. To ofiect this desir- 
able end, large supplies of money Avere absolutely ^ 
necessary. Richelieu had left the finances in a desperate / 
condition. ' The system of farming the taxes Avas a most 
ruinous one, and it AA'as only by borroAAung at an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest that funds could be procured. In 
1644 the expenditure had risen from 99,000,000 liATCs in 
1642 to 124,000,000, of Avhich 69,000,000 never reached 
the treasury. It Avas necessary to raise money, and 
during the contests of the government AAuth theparlemen/ 
of Paris not only Avere the glaring^efects of the French 
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financial system made apparent, but many points of 
comparison between the situation in England and that 
in France could be observed 

Early in 1644 Particelli d’Emery, the dishonest con i 
troller general of finance, imposed a tar of forty sous on] 
every ioise of land built upon, outside the walls of Pans.| 
The inhabitants affected appealed to the parlment, and 
a contest arose between that body and the government. 
Simultaneously in the provinces nots took place against 
the imposition of certain taxes. The danger of a general 
uprising all over the country was a real one, and before 
it the government recoiled. It was resolved to with 
draw the edict of the imi, and to substitute a iaxe des 
aises which would not fall on the poorer classes By 
this tax Emery expected to obtain about forty millions. 
But the parlemenl, on the suggestion of Omer Talon, the 
advocate general, demanded that the whole of the legal 
class should be exempted from the operation of this 
measure. As many others also obtained exemption, it 
resnlted that upon the farmers of the revenue would 
fall the full force of the exaction- This necessary but 
unpopular class at once raised a great outciy If they 
were abandoned by the court they would no longer 
furnish the required supplies. The public credit would 
be ruined and the government would be 'ihelpless. 
Recognising that the numerous exceptions had destroyed 
the utility of the tax, Emeiy at once withdrew it, and 
in March 1645 reiraposed the ioisi The opposition 
ivhich this measure provoked was so violent that Anne 
arrested and exiled some of the members of the parU 
vienl In an interview held previously, Anne had 
Silenced the President Gay ant with the word«, “Taiscz 
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vous ; je vous connais vieiix fou.” In spite of tlie energy 
sho'ivn by the government, Mazarin recognised the exist- 
ence of deep discontent in the country. Had it not 
been for the victory of Enghien and Turenne at 
Nordlingen in August 1645, an early outbreak of the 
Fronde might have taken place. The victory, hoAvover, 
enabled the court to adopt a bold attitude, and Mazarin 
hoped that other successes such as that won at 
Nordlingen would enable him to make a satisfactory 
peace, to be followed by the establishment of order and 
prosperity in France. 

After the Eocroi and Thionville campaign, a force 
under Eantzau had penetrated into Gennany, where it 
was defeated at Diittlingen by Mercy, the Austrian 
general That reverse was, however, compensated for 
by the French success in three desperate battles at 
Freiburg in 1644, Avhere Turenne and Oond4 both 
showed great skill By the end of 1644 French armies 
were in occupation of the Ehine Valley. In 1645 
Turenne, like Villars in the Spanish Succession War, 
made an attempt to unite with the S^vedes in a concerted 
advance upon Vienna. Eagotsky, Prince of Transylvania, 
had been won over by Mazarin, and had engaged to aid 
the Swedish general Torstenson, while Turenne marched 
on Vienna through Swabia. Unfortunately for the 
success of the scheme, Turenne, on May 6, 1645, Avas- 
defeated at Mergentheim, and Torstenson was incapaci- 
tated by illness. Eeinforced by Enghien and eight 
thousand men, Turenne avenged 'the check Avhich he 
had received by aiding his brilliant colleague to Avin the 
battle of Nordlingen on August 3. In this desperate 
struggle, in which both sides suffered heavily, Mercy 
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was killed , but so severe were the French Io««es tbit, 
though the road to Vienna lay open, Turenne wos unable 
to advance. Moreover, as Ragotsky and Torsten^jon, 
who had recovered from his tUncss, had both retreated, 
and as Enghien was ill, it would hw c been foil} to have 
mo%ed forward witli a weakened force As it was, 
however, the reputation of the Frencli arms was fully 
re estabbshed, and the hands of tbo opposition, emltant 
after ilergenthcim, were weakened 

A few days after the b.ittlo of Nordlmgen, Jfazann 
had achieved a ^ aluihle diplomatic success. Since the 
beginning of 1644 Sweden and Denmark had been at 
war — the result of Austrian intrigues at Copenhagen 
Torstenson and Horn thereupon m\aded Denmark, 
leaMng France to bcjir the weight of the «tru^le in 
Germany This dnersion of the Swedish forces tended 
to prolong the war against the Hap burgs Masann 
hastened to intervene at Copenhagen and Stockholm in 
favour of peace He was supported by the presence of 
a Dutch fleet m the Baltic , prehimnancs of peace were 
signed at the end of the year 1644, and Torstenson 
returned to Germany with bis troops. Under the 
mediation of the French ambassador, la Thuillcne, 
conferences between the Dam«h and Swedish envovs 
were opened at Bromsebra Influenced by the successes 
of tho Swedes in Gennanv and Bohemia, where, in 
April, Torstenson defeated the \iistnans at Jankowita, 
and by the detcmunation of the Dutcli to <upport Sweden, 
Christian IV of Denmark con«cnted to the proposed 
terms 1 \ugu«i 14, 164*>, the Treatv of Bixmsel ro 
was signed Franco had not onl} brought about peace, 
but had secured definite tcmtonal advantages for her ally 
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At the same time Mazarin recognised the advantage 
of conciliating Denmark, and on November 25, 1646, 
he made a treaty with that power advantageous to 
French commerce. He also endeavoured to strengthen 
the ^French alliance with Poland and Transylvania, and 
spared no pains to gain for France the position of pro- 
tectress of the German princes and German liberties. 
The military successes of Turenne and Enghien in 
Germany, of Gassion and Pantzau in Flanders, and of 
Harcourt and of la Mothe-Houdancourt in Spain, tended 
to place France in the first rank among the European 
powers. This position had been won by an unpopular 
Italian cardinal, who, while conducting complicated 
negotiations, and superintending distant military opera- 
tions, was engaged at home in a continuous struggle 
with a violent and unpatriotic opposition, and with 
increasing'" financial difficulties. Taking advantage of 
the victory of Nordlingen, Mazarin determined to strike 
a blow at the opposition without delay. 

On September 7, 1645, a few weeks after Nordlingen, 
a lit de iustice was held. The parkment adopted a sub- 
missive tone and registered nineteen financial edicts, 
creating many new offices and taxing various trades ; 
while the government wisely withdrew the toisd and' 
the taxe des aises. Mazarin had triumphed, but his 
triumph was mainly due to the opportune victory of 
Nordlingen. This success gave the government three 
years of breathing-time, during which the opposition of 
the parkment to the minister increased. For the moment, 
however, Mazarin had won a distinct success. His 
power increased, and he was given the duty of super- 
intending the education of the young king. In spite of 
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his raomentar} triumph over hia enemies, the opposition 
to the minister grew steadily during the j ears succeedmg 
the battle of Nordlingen Mazarm was continually 
attacked both openly and covertly by his enemies. 
Even Orleans, influenced by such men as Louis d’Astarac, 
the Marquis of Fontnilles, one of the most dangerous 
characters of the day, and by tlie ambitious Duchess of 
Montbazon, took up an attitude of opposition, which, 
whfJe not a senons danger, tended furtficr fo lacrcsse 
the difficulties of the government. 

More dangerous was the hostility of Henry of Cond^ 
His hatred of Mazann had never ceased, and ho now 
took advantage of the battle of Nordlingen to demand 
for his son Enghien the sovereignty of Charlevillessur 
Meuse On Mazann’s refusal, Condd took every oppo^ 
tumty, in conjunction with tho Count of Chavigny, to 
oppose and hamper the minister At the same time 
Paul Gondi, coadjutor of his undo, the Archbishop of 
Pans began his celebrated career of hostility to Marann 
and to tho Trench government. Kichchcu would have 
cut short these numberless intngues by arrests and 
executions Mazann met them by dissimulation. An 
adept himself m the art of intrigue, ho eventually 
defeated his enemies with their own weapons. But tho 
opposition was so widespread, and had now, by tho 
leniency of tho government, been allowed to become so 
powerful, that there is little doubt that, in spite of Nonl 
hngtn and other victonee, Mazann would have been 
dnvTjn from France had ho not continued to possess tho 
full confidence and aflcction of tho queen regent If, 
as has been taken for granted, tho canlinal and Anno 
of Aiislna were united by a secret marriage, it is easy 
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to explain the constant support •which ^fazarin received 
from Anne. In 1646 the intrigues continued. The 
French, on Juno 14, had been defeated at Orbitello, and 
the defeat had given the signal for rcncAved attacks on 
the minister ; while Enghion’s capture of Dunkirk later 
in the year, so far from strengthening the government, 
only served to render more emjdiatic the contrast 
between the plans of the minister and those of the 
general. Attacks on Mazarin and the queen were circu- 
lated : the period of Mazarinades had definitely begun. 
Ignoring these anonymous publications, Jlazarin noAv 
took steps to chock his enemies. Orleans, Avho had 
returned to Paris in September 1646, after the capture 
of ^lardj'ko, Avas not again giA'en a command ; Henry of 
Cond6 AA'as treated Avith quiet contempt, and not alloAved 
any active share in the administration. 

The siege of !Mardyko Avas only an operation pre- 
liminary to the more important siege of Dunkirk. 
Mazarin’s heart Avas set on its capture, Avhich ho hoped 
would prove to be the first step toAA'ards the conquest of 
the Spanish Netherlands. Ho spared no pains to attain 
success. Ho conciliated Enghien ; ho increased the 
army in Flanders by recruits from Ireland, Scotland, and 
Poland. To his expenditure of time and money Avas 
due the fall of Dunkirk, for AAuthout ]\Iazarin’s elaboi-ato 
preparations Enghien’s brilliant military qualities could 
have effected nothing. The majority of the leading 
officers in the French army regarded the enterprise as 
hopeless, but Mazarin never lost heart, and his vioAvs 
Avere readily accepted by Enghien, Avhose optimism Avas 
usually justified. Mazarin rightly attached great im- 
portance to the action of the Dutch. A diversion by the 
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sUidtlioldor would Invo most Iteneficnl results, and a 
largo portion of tho Spanish army Mould bo held m 
chcclc Unfortunately, tho stadtholdcr fell ill at tho 
moment, but after some delay tho States General decided 
to tabo tho offensut^ and, ns Alaznnn had anticipated, a 
portion of tho Spanish forces tvos detached to natch 
the Dutch In Septoraber 1C4G Diinbirk aas isolated 
Tho Dutch fieot under Tronip proicnted any reinforce- 
ments from entering the port of Dunkirk, and Tromp 
was joined by fifteen French eliips. Tho Spaniards were 
helpless. To tho English parliament they apjicaled for 
aid, hut England was in the tliroes of civil war and 
neither party could spare troops to assist Spam The 
success of Mazanna foreign jiolicy during these jeare 
v> as m great measuro duo to the contimnnco of the Civil 
War m England One of tho cardinal points of English 
policy was to watch avith jealousy an> advance of the 
French towards Flandcra Had England been under a 
settled gov emraent, thoro is no doubt efftetu o aid would 
have been giacn to tho Spanianls, and Dunkirk would 
not have fallen into French hands. As it noS, the 
English parliament, though much excited at the prospect 
of tho French capture of Dunkirk, could do nothing and 
Enghicn pressed on his attacks upon tho town 
governor, tho Jlarquis of Lojdc, avas a brave man, and 
hi9 defence of Dunkirk forms one of tho roost famous 
episodes m tho war lie was onlj equalled in courage 
and recklessness bj Fnghicii, who porpctuallj was in 
danger of losing Ins hfa At last a portion of the 
ramparts vras dcstroj e<l by n imnoand a breach cfTicte*! 
Further resistance was rendered u«olc<!s. On October 11, 
IC-IC, tho garnson marched out of Dunkirk with all tho 
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honours of war, and Rantzau was nvadc governor. The 
capture of Dunkirk proved most advuntngoous to Franco, 
for hitherto it had been a nest of pirates wlio ])rcycd 
on the French merchantmen. The Dutch did not, liow- 
ever, view Enghien’s success with tranquil feelings. ’ Tlic 
inhabitants of Zealand feared that their comnicrco would 
sufler from the competition of Dunkirk, and were not 
reassured by ^Mar.arin’s promise that, during the continu- 
ance of the war, at any rate, the French government 
would not be able to think much about trade. The 
capture of Dunkirk, though it proved to bo the finst step 
towards the rupture of the Dutch and French alliance, 
remains a glorious e.^ploit on the part of Enghicn, and 
reflects immense credit on Mazarin’s preparations and 
diplomacy. 

Notwithstanding the check at Orbitello in Italy, the 
year 1646 was a fortumate one in the history of the 
minority of Louis XIV. In the Netherlands the Spaniards 
had lost Courtray, ^Mardyke, Fumes, and Dunkirk ; in 
Italy the French had occupied Piorabino and Porto 
Longoue. Over Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, French 
influence was supremo. In spite, however, of the general 
success of the French arms and diplomacy, the hostility 
to Mazarin never ceased, and any check to his policy 
was greeted with joy. All the elements of the Fronde 
struggle were being rapidly accumulated, and every 
detail of Mazarin’s private life was seized and enlarged 
upon by his enemies. His avarice and his care for his 
relations gave opportunities which his opponents were 
not slow to itse, while his foreign origin always rendered 
his position in France a difflcult one. 

I From 1646 onwards Mazarin definitely began to 
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amass ■wealth, and to use the advancement of his rela 
tions as a means of strengthening his own position in 
France In 1647 he forced the Pope Innocent X to 
make his brother; Michel Mazann, a cardinal, and in the 
Isame year his nieces and nephews began to arrive in 
iFrance in order to share the fortunes of their uncle 
One of his sisters had mamed a Martinoz/i, and had two 
daughters , the other. Signora Mancim, had no less than 
ten children In 1647 Anna Maria, the elder of the two 
Martinozzi children, and one son and two daughters of 
Signora Mancim, well known later as Laura and Olympia 
Mancim, amved at Pontamebleau and were carefully 
educated. Their amval was at once made the subject of 
many satirical Mazannades which appeared dunng the 
years of the Fronde Each of the three nieces oventu 
ally made a brilliant marriage. Anna Mana Martinozzi 
mamed the Pnneo of Conti, brother of Enghien, while 
Laura Mancim mamed Louis of VendOme, Duke of 
Mercccur, and eldest son of the Duka of Vendfime, and 
brother of Beaufort, and Olympia hlancini bcc.nnie 
Countess of Soissons, and mother of Prince Engine 
Between 1646 and 1647 Mazann had to watch eiery 
moi cment of his enemies Intngues were the order of 
the day, but the mtnguers found themselves outmatched 
by the cardinal, wboso position was gaming m strength 
Moreover, ho had successfully broken the union between 
Orleans and Enghicn by stimng up the jcalonsj which 
was always latent between the families of Orleans and 
Condi As the kingfs nncle and lieutenant-general of 
Franco, Orleans held a position of inflnenco. But ho 
was weak, and fickle, and Mazann had great difficulty in 
keeping him lo) al to the tnio cause. He, howc\ cr, full/ 
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realised that it was only by decisive successes abroad 
that a satisfactory peace could be secured which would 
leave his hands free to deal with his enemies at home. 
Till that peace was made he was forced to play a wait- 
ing game, to balance between parties, and to use intrigue 
and corruption when forcible measures were required. 
The French armies held the key of the situation, and 
Mazarin rightly left no stone unturned to win brilliant 
and decisive factories. 

At the end of 1646 the capture of Dunkirk had 
strengthened the French military position. If a telling 
bloAV could be struck at the Spanish power in Italy, it 
was likely that Spain would realise the futility of further 
resistance, and would agree to the conditions of peace 
which Mazarin as minister had seriously put forward 
through the French representatives early in 1646. 
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Italy lu 1C43— Spain and li«r decadenw— Mazann a policy m Italy 
—Election of Innocent \ — The Tii«csu ywidii— The siefie 
of Orbitello— Masaoiello’s retoU m Naples— lU causes— Deatli 
of Masaniello , rise of Anncsi— Tlia French attack on the 
Milanese— Naples proclaims a Republic— French interTention 
is Naples— Failure of Qmse— Spanish rule restored in haplcs 
—Mazarine relations with EngUnd— The Great Rebellion— 
Its importance to rrance — Mazarms j>oliej — ^Tlio defeats ol 
Charles I — Mizann and the Scots — Mission of Relli&Trc — 
Failure of Mazarin and Belhivro to understand the i osition in 
England — The establishment of tho Commonnealth a mcnice 
to France 

VriiEN Mizann auccccdcd Rjcbclicu, Italy was still ft 
geographical expression The Spaniattls held tho hmg 
dom of tho Tito Sicilies and tho Tuscan porta, nnd were 
supremo in the Milanese Ihc Mar of Castro between 
tho papacy and n league of princes — a avar the outbreak 
of which had fatally nitcrfcml wUh Ilichchcu’s Itnlian 
I>olicy — continued, nnd was not concluded till 1611 
Divided, and lacking all national feeling, Italy wa» 
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dcsf-incd to remain a prey to inlrigno and o[)en to attaclc 
till tlio pertinacity of tlic house of Savoy was rewarded, 
and Ital}', in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
became a nation. 

Mazarin had not been long in oflicc before he deter- 
mined, in continuance of Kichclieu'.s polic\’, to hamper 
the Spaniards b^' taking advantage of the chronic dis- 
content in Ital}', and to attack either the ^Milanese or 
the Tuscan port5. At the same time he took every 
opportunity during the struggle with S])ain to stir up 
the Neapolitans to revolt. Though the gains to Franco 
from Mazarin’s Italian policy were small, none the loss 
there is something to be said for a policy which liamj)crcd 
Spain for many years and occupied largo bodies of her 
troops. 

Spain during the Thirt}' Years’ War had good 
reason to regret the polic}’- adopted by Charles V. and 
his successors at hladrid. Instead of attending to 
the true interests of their countiy, the Spanish rulers 
attempted to rule over the Spanish Netherlands and 
Italy, and involved themselves in all the dynastic schemes 
of the Austrian Hapsburgs. The interests of the Spanish 
population were never considered, and the vast Spanish 
colonies in America were badlj'^ managed. Throughout 
the .sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries the 
national well-being of Spain was subordinated to_dynastic 
considerations. The Peace of the Pyrenees found Spain 
in a state of decadence, unable to defend the Spanish 
Netherlands from attack, •with her hold on Pal}’- giwing 
weaker each year, and the vision_of_an Atlantic empire 
rapidly passing away. Mazarin rightly concentrated 
his principal attacks upon the Spanish Netherlands. 
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From that quarter Paris 'was most easily threatened, 
and the loss of the Low Countries to Spain would be 
not only seriotis to her reputation, but would prove an 
immense gain to France. As a means to that end the 
intervention of France in Italy, and the constant attempts 
of the French fleet to dominate the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, have a special interest 

In the Milanese, Tuscany, and Naples, Mazarin 
simply continued the policy of Richelieu, and devoted 
all his efforts to secure, if not the expulsion from, at 
any rate the weakening of the hold of the Spaniards upon 
Italy. But the same influences which checked Riche- 
lieu’s attempts to cany out his schemes wore at work 
during Mazarin’s ministry, and till the end of the 
Spanish Succession War Italy remained dominated by 
Spain. By the formation of a new Italian League, which 
should include the Pope, Venice, Florence, Parma, and 
hlodcna, Mazarin hoped in 1643 to oust the Spaniards 
from Milan. But as long as the Spaniards hold the 
Tuscan ports the Grand Duke of Tuscany was unwilling 
to take any action j and on the death of Urban VUI. his 
successor, Innocent X., quarrelled with the French 
cardinal. Nevertheless, though unable to form a league, 
Mazarin never ceased to stir up opposition to Spain in 
Milan, in Tuscany, in Naples, and in Sicily. IBs agents 
were to bo found in many p,arts of Italy inciting the 
Italians to throw off the Spanish yoke and to replace 
it by national go^ emments. Nothing perhaps illustrates 
belter Mazarin’s tenacity of purpose and patience than 
the way in which ho allowed no ol)staclcs to check, 
more than temporarily, the execution of the anti Spanish 
policy in Italy which ho carried on consistently till 
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1648. On July 29, 1644, Urban YIII. died, and tlio 
Spanish party among iho cardinals succeeded in carrying 
their candidate, the Gardin.al Panfilio, who was elected 
in September as Innocent X. IMazarin was funous. 
The French envoy Saint-Chamand was replaced by 
OrdmonAulle, who, it was hoped, wotild successfully 
counteract Spanish influence at Komc, The task Avas 
a difficult one. Innocent X. repelled the French ad- 
vances and declared himself in sympathy with the 
Spanish cause. His actions confirmed his words, and 
Grdraonville was recalled. 

Though Mazarin had failed at Pome, he pursued with 
energy schemes for the overthrow of the Spanish poAver 
in Italy, and at once rcsoh'ed to conquer the Tuscan 
presidii or ports, and then to proceed to the conquest of 
Naples itself. The Tuscan ports included Orbitello, 
Porto Ercole, Porto San Stefnno, Tclamonc, Monte 
Argentaro, !Monte Philippo, and Porto Longone in Elba. 
Before attacking any of these places, hlazarin fi.xed upon 
Prince Thomas of Savoy as the French candidate for 
the Neapolitan throne. The prince came to Paris, and 
it was agreed that, in the event of his accession to Naples, 
he should hand over to France Gaeta and another port 
on the Adriatic. “ Mistress of the presidii of Tuscany, 
of Gaeta, and of a port on the Adriatic, and closely 
allied Avith the ncAV king of Naples, France Avould have 
ruined the Spanish influence in Italy.” ^ 

These Avell- prepared plans were destined to be un- 
successful. The French fleet sailed from Toulon on 
April 26, 1646, and Orbitello, Avith the help of Px’ince 

^ Chdruel, Hist, de France pendant la minoriU de Louis XIF., 
ii. -ITS. 
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Thomas, ^7a8 besieged. On June 14 a Spanish fleet 
attempted to raise the siege, and a naial battle took 
place The Spaniards were defeated, but the Due do 
Br6z4 the rrcnch admiral, was killed This disaster, 
coupled Mith the incapacity of Pnneo Thomas and the 
iinhealthiness of the coast, proved fatal to the success 
of the French enterprise. 

The siege of Orbitello was raised in July, Prince 
Thomas abandoned his artillery and returned to Pied 
mont, and the French fleet retired Though the F rench 
occupied Piombino and Porto Longone, this check to 
Mazarm’s schemes was, as has been pointed out in 
tho last chapter, at onco followed by attacks on his 
policy His enemies in Pans gladly seized the oppor 
tunity of reiiling the minister, and Orleans is reported 
to have said sarcasticallj, “VoiK do ses entrepnses.”' 
At tho same time Henry Cond4 chimed the post of 
admiral for his son Enghicn, who had married the 
sister of tho Duo de BrtfzA Mazann was, howeicr, 
ccpial to tho task of resisting the attacks on himself and 
the claims of the house of Condd By his advice Anno 
of Austria reserved to tho crown tho right of appointing 
tho admiral, while Mazann, whoso check at OrbitcHo 
had been compensated for by tho capture of Dunkirk on 
October 1 1 , 1 G 4 C, prepared to carry out the second jiortion 
of his Italian scheme, and, while making a fresh attack 
upon tho Tuscan ports, to take advantage of a revolt 
which had broken out against tho Spanish nilo in Naples. 

During tho jear 1G46 Mazann had full^ realised the 
ncccssitj for carrjnng on tho war vigorously against 
Spain. The Dutch, fearful since tho fate of Dunkirk, 
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of a complete’ Frcncli conquest of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, had slioivn a tendency to all}' with Spain. Mnzarin 
consequently made great eflorts to draw closer the bonds 
which united France and Sweden. The latter country, 
ruled by the eccentric Queen Christina, was still animated 
by hatred of the Hapsburg.s, and the French cardinal 
had little difficnltj' in strengthening the alliance between 
the courts of Paris and Stockholm. Sure of the Swedish 
alliance, he decided to avenge the check received by the 
French forces at Orbitcllo, and, if possible, force Spain 
to make peace, by again attacking the Spaniards in 
Italy. The capture of Piombino and Porto Longonc had 
been effected in the autumn of IGIG, and while, early in 
1647, Enghicn (now, on the death of his father in 
December 1646, the Prince of Condd) proceeded to 
Lerida, Mazarin found in the Neapolitan revolt an 
opportunity for still further harassing Spain. 

Naples, which the Spanish descendants of Charles Y. 
held, was regarded by them as a valuable treasury. A 
Neapolitan parliament, indeed, existed, composed of the 
nobles and people ; but, in spite of repeated promises, the 
Spanish viceroys rarely, if ever, summoned it. In 1647 
the viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, having already taxed 
most of the necessaries of life, laid a fresh tax upon 
fruit. A revolt was the immediate result. This revolt 
was in its early stages no movement for liberty and 
independence, it was simply directed against the tax 
on fruit. Under a fisherman called ’ Masaniello the 
Neapolitans forced the Duke of Arcos to fly to the castle 
of St. Elmo, while in Palermo an attack was simul- 
taneously made upon the 'viceroy of Sicily. 

Having quieted the people -with fair promises, and 
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force From this intervention he hoped to bo able to 
place a c.ipablo French nommeo on the throne of ISTaplcs, 
and to occupy permanent!} certain strong places on the 
coast as harbours for the fleet, and as some return to 
France for the expenses of the expedition Already, m 
Septoinber, the feather headed and incapable Duke of 
Guise had offered his sera ices to the Neapolitans, and in 
spite of the disapproval of the French government, he 
"lailcd to Naples, and on November 15 was received with 
enthusiasm 

Born in 1614, Guise was brave, generous, but reckless 
and extravagant Descended on the female side from 
the house of Anjou, Guise was anxious to advocate the 
claims of that house to Naples Mazann had little real 
confldenco in the uncertam and rash Duko of Guise, 
who had by hu action forced the hand of the French 
government Reluctantly Mazann consented to support 
the dukes candidature, though ho had never any con 
fidence m his enterprise Nevertheless., Mazann was 
rv, •solved to wrest Naples from the King of Spam, and in 
the absence of a better lead..’ it was difficult to refii<50 
the co-operation of a French pnnee 

Events, however, full} justiGcd Mazann’s forebodings. 
“The chvractcr of the Duke of Guise,*’ ho wrote, "gives 
me pain, feanng that his voyage will hurt and embarrass 
us from his small experience, when the most discreet 
politician would be none too skilful ” And on November 
15 the Duko of Guise was indeed building on very in 
secure foundations To obtain any lasting success in 
Naples vt was uecc'^ary to seize the fotls wbitb c<iwv 
manded the town in order to bnng about united action 
on the jvart of the nobles and people of Naples, and to 
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induce the Neapolitans to acccj>t a Icing. “A republic,” 
said Mazarin, “ is impracticable, and will onl}" produce 
divisions of which Spain will take advantage.” On 
December 19 a French fleet arrived, and hlazarin seems 
to have resolved at all hazards to expel the Spaniards 
from Naples. But the arrival of the fleet onl}' intensi- 
fied the difficulties of the situation. Divisions had 
already appeared in Naples, and the opposition of the 
nobles to the populace, to whom Guise was a hero, 
had increased in intensit}'. It was when affairs were 
in this condition that the French fleet, under the 
Duke of Richelieu, arrived at Naples, and its a])pcar- 
ance brought matters to a crisis. No good object 
could be effected so long as Guise was in Naples. 
Mazarin declared that the duke’s supporters wished to 
establish a republic on the Dutch model, with Guise as 
stadtholder. So connneed was the cardinal that the 
presence of Guise in Naples rendered the execution of 
his policy impossible, that orders were given for the 
forcible abduction of the duke. Richelieu, too, was an 
incapable naval commander',- and missed an excellent 
opportunity of destrojung the Spanish fleet. Meamvhile 
the position in Naples remained unsatisfactor}'^, and 
divisions and jealousies took the place of any settled 
policy. As Guise refused to be enticed on any of the 
ships under Richelieu’s command, and continued to 
pursue his own rash course, the French fleet returned to 
France, having effected nothing. Deserted by Mazarin, 
Guise attempted, on February 12, 1648, but failed to 
expel by force the Spaniards from Naples. This failure 
was a serious blow to his popularity ; he neglected 
Gennaro Annesi, and rapidly made himself detested 
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by bis cruelties The King of Spain at once took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Guise A now viceroy, 
the Count d’Ouata, ivas appointed, who entered into 
negotiations with Gennaro Annesi, and a plot was 
arranged for the o\ erthrow of Guise. Convinced that 
tho French duko intended to rule without his aid, 
Gennaro suddenly, on April 6, 1648, betrayed the city 
to tho Spaniards, and Don John of Austria took posses - , 
Sion of tho kingdom Both Najiles and Sicily were 
treated with great soierity by the Spaniards, Gennaro 
nas executed, and Guise was imprisoned for many years 
m Spam. 

There no\er had been any adequate reason for ex- 
pecting that French mtorvcntion would lead to any 
solid result, and Mazanu, who well knesv the Italian 
character, was wise in hesitating before taking, in 1648, 
any further important action. Had Guise succeeded in 
establishing himself, thoro h little doubt that tho 
cardinal would have supported him, and an expedition 
was actually being prepared for tho spring of 1648 
As it was, France bad enough on her hands nearer homo 
without seriously weakening herself by distant oxpeili- 
tions on behalf of a fickle and untrustworthy ally. Tho 
tax on fruit was not reiraposed, and tho kingdom of tho 
Two Sicilies returned to its habitual slumbers. 

Nor was JIazann moro successful in his relations 
with tho Fuglish Royalists. Tho English Cinl War 
broko out in 1G42 and continued till 1648, and during 
its contimnnco English influence on tho Continent was 
practically suspended Tliough French policy was in 
no w ay interfered with by Engl ind, tho course of tho 
struggle between tho Royalists and Parliamenlarims 
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Avas Avatched AA'itli interest in I'Vaiico. Not oiilj' AA-as 
Henrietta ]\Iaria a French princess, but tlio dcvclojinicnt 
of republican opinions in England, as in Holland and 
Naples, AA\as alAA-ays A'icAA'cd aa-IlIi api)rehcnsion by 
Mazarin. Occupied at home b}' the increasing strength 
of the opposition, and abroad by the exigencies of a 
great AA-ar, j\Iazariu AA'as unable seriousl}' to consider the 
question of sending assistance to the cause of Charles 1. 
It Avas in his opinion- an adA'ahtagc to Franco that the 
English nation should be full}’- occupied at home. 

In 1644 Queen Henrietta hlaria an-ived iu Paris. 
The cause of Charles I AA-as not flourishing in England, 
and Henrietta hoped to procure French assistance. 
Mazarin, hoAvcA'er, shoAved no eagerness to involve him- 
self in Engbsh affairs. Goring, the English .ambassador, 
had associated himself Avith the Duchess of Chevreuse, 
and Mazarin naturally feared the intrigues of Henrietta’s 
folloAA'ing. Besides, he had his hands full. France Avas 
amply occupied Avith the struggle Avith Spain and Austria, 
and her resources were taxed to the uttermost. In the 
summer of 1644 Turenne and Conde had defeated the 
Imperialists in the battle of Freiburg, .and the Khine 
Valley from Basle to Bacharach Avas in Fi’onch hands. 
The Av.ar, hoAvever, shoAA’cd no signs of coming to an end, 
and all Mazariu’s efforts AA'cre devoted to crushing his 
foes. It is doubtful if, under any circumstances, he 
AAmuld have given Henrietta any effectual assistance. 
He had no Avish to see England strong enough to inter- 
fere on the Continent, and he seems to have never 
AA’-avered from his desire to keep England Avealc. He 
Avas therefore Avilling, in order to perpetuate the divisions 
in England, to intrigue Avith the Irish and Scots, and for 
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a time Pans became the centre of the jntngues of English 
and Irish Roman Cathobcs Mazann, too, iras not un 
willing that the energy of such adventurers as the 
landless Bahc of Lomjno sliould bo directed to 
England , and, encouraged by the Cardinals suggestion, 
Henrietta secured from the Dube of Ijorrainc a promise 
to bring 10 000 men into England It onl} reimunod 
to hnd transport, and tho Prince of Orange was asked 
for the loan of some ships. These plans, howe\er, 


camo to nothing and m June 164-5 the Rojalists were 
dccisncly 1 eaten at Naseb^ Further defeats at Lang 
port and Bristol rendered Charles s cause hopeless, an 1 
an agreement between king and parliament seemed a 
not unlikely event To Masann peace betn cen tho two 
contending parties n ould in all probahilitj bo followed 
by the restoration of a nitional unity dangerous to 
Fmeo. The establishment, too of a rnihtarj republic 
was equally to bo deprecated and feared Tlio minister 


therefore supported the idea of an alliance between King 
Cliarlcs and tho Scots hoping to stir up bitter disscn 


1 / 


5ion between them and tho parliament B} such an' 


alliance I ngland would remain weak and diMdcd, and 
unable to oppose tlie schemes of Prance on t!io Con-^ 
tment. To {virthct this policy Montrcuil, an able 


diplomatist, iras sent to England and at once en 
dcaa cured to bring about a close alliance between King 
Charles and tin. Scots. 


All through tho jear 1646 it scemcl that succors 
would crown \facvnn8 policy The parhament coiiH 
do nothing to preicnt tho Prench capture of Dunkirk, 
while Charles in Ma) j laced hiin«cll m the hands of tb® 
Scots, fill January 1647, when ho was handed curt 
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by them to the English Commissioners, u jirolongation 
of tlie Civil War, and a consequent M'oalconing of 
England’s i)osi(ion with reference to continental prdi- 
tics, was rcgiirdcd as almost certain. This .subtle policy 
of the cardinal was by no means agreeable to the 
impatient spirit of Henrietta !Maria, who never ceased 
from her cd'orts to induce the French court to take 
active measures on behalf of lier husband. In- 
trigues in Ireland had raised the hopes of the Roman 
Catholics that the Penal law.s would bo abolished. 
Emery, the French controller-general of linance, supported 
the English queen’s i'rojcct«;, and the French clergy 
offered to subscribe 1,500,000 francs towards the cost of 
an expedition to bo led by the Duke of Bouillon. 
Though opposed to the establishment of Roman 
Catholicism, the Scots were by no means opposed to a 
French alliance. In June 1G4G the Engli.sh parliament 
heard through their agent in Paris that the agreement 
between the king and the Scots was tim result of 
]\Iontreuil’s mediation, that the queen had received a 
large sum from the French clergy, aiid that an Irish 
arm^' would aid the Scots in bringing about the trium])h 
of the Royalist cause. There is no doubt that the 
Scottish Presbyterians baled the English Independents, 
and some of the Scottish leaders were j)i’epai'cd for the 
outbreak of a fresh civil war; but the majoritj' of tlie 
Scots were mainly anxious for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in England, and shrank from acting in 
close alliance with the French and Irish. Montreuil’s 
mission bad in reality failed, and the Presbyterians and 
Independents were as yet not prepared to settle their 
differences by recourse to arms. 
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E\ents on the Continent rendered it more than eitr 
necessary to mtensifj the nft between the Scottish and 
English Fresh} tenans on the one hand and the Indo 
pendents on the other One of Mazann’s pet projects 
was to compass the annexation of the Spanish Nether 
lands, and till that project had been earned out it nas 
advisable that England’s dilEcnlties at homo should be 
increased Therefore, m July 1646, a fresh envoj in 
the person of Belhfcv ro was sent to England to foment 
dis'cnsions between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents Earlier in the month Montreuil had returned 
from France and had assured Charles of the good in 
tentions of the queen regent and of Mazarm Bclhivre 
was sent ostensibly m order to interpose on behalf of 
Charlca, for Henrietta Mana assured the French court 
that the Scots were about to deliver him to the parlia 
TnenL Though Mazann pretended to sjmpathisojnth 
the English queen, ho never seems to hav(Lrcgardcd.tho 
Stuarts as frjenilly to rnnee To judge, howover, from 
his wonls in N ov ember 1 C4 6 he v\ as ready to aid Charles 
to the best of Ins abilitj “If the King of Great 
Cntain,' he said, “saw with nljat ardour I continually 
think of hisintciestg he would feel great confidence, for 
I so sympathise vMth his miserable lot, tint I would 
wilhoj^lj shed mj own blood to as«ist him ’ In conn . 
selling Charles to unit© closely with the Pre^byternns 
and BO to overthrow the Independents and regain hn| 
throne, Mazann vv as apj artntly giving sound advice , m i 
ordenng IKlldvro not to interfere in Iho quarrels of 
jiartica in In^jlml, he was jnrsimig a statestnanliVo 
course Hut neither he nor Henrietta liana nof 
Bellicvre ever un lerstood the dcj)th of the rchgieu* 
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convictions of eitlier the king or his oi)ponents. 
Charles, to their astonishment, would not waive his 
objections to Presbyterianism, and consequently the 
' Scots in January 1647 handed him over to the English 
Commissioners. The parliament had triumphed, and 
during 1647 and 1648 Mazarin was fully occupied in 
bringing the war with the Emperor to a close. Ho 
had practically done nothing to aid the Stuarts, but 
the rise of Cromwell to power brought new dangers 
which lyere averted by statesmanlike measures. As it 
was, the imprisonment of Charles b}’^ the parliament 
was followed by a period of disorder in England 
during Avhicli Mazarin brought about the Peace of 
"Westphalia. 

In spite of this blow to her hopes, Henrietta Maria 
continued to weave her schemes. It was obvious to 
her eager mind that so long as the Thirty Years’ AYar 
continued help from France ivas not to bo looked for. 
Consequently she bent all her energies in urging Anne 
of Austria to conclude peace with Austria. But 
Mazarin held views which ran counter to those of the 
English queen, and his influence over the queen-mother 
was incontestable. Still bent on the conquest of the 
Spanish Netherlands, he had, by persuading the Elector 
of Bavaria to ratify the Treaty of Ulm, made a distinct 
step forwards. The success of France in the war against 
the Hapsburgs was not to be endangered by inter- 
vention in English affairs. So long as Charles and the 
parliament remained mutually hostile, France could 
persevere in her foreign policy with good hopes of 
success. In 1688 Louis XIV. in similar circumstances ^ 
expected equal advantages from the outbreak of civil 
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M'lrin rnghnd Hut liia hopes pro\e(l to bo baseless, 
whereas iMazanu’s policy proacd successful Not that 
tho Trench minister was naerso to the restoration of 
Charles On tho contrarj, Bclli6\ro worl cd steadily to 
ofTcct that object But tho Trench emoy was unable 
to understand tho fiiin resolution of tho 1 mg not to 
desert tho Anglican Chinch If Charles avould onl} 
agree to the proposals of Cromwell and tho leading 
Independents, Bolli6\ro avroto to Mazarin, he ^l 1 ghtha^o 
tho Ln^jhsh nrmj on liis side But tho Tnghsh king 
mined his chances of a restoration partlj hy his adherence 
to principle, pailly hj his faihiro to conMneo his oppo- 
nents of his sincerity In lC-18, aihon his position had 
become ono of oxtromo peril both to himself mid his 
supporters Mazann was unable o\cn to consider tho 
possibihtj of weakening tho poavorof tho Independent 
mmj by sending quito a small reinforcement to tho aid 
of tho Scots, who had entered upon tho Second CimI 
^\a^ 

In Januarj 1C18 tho Dutch had made peace arith 
''pain, and Miranns hopes of acquiring tho Spanish 
Netherlands were frustrated hlorcoaer, when, on 
Octolcr 24, tho Tcaco of Westphalia was Blanch 
Mazann found himsdf iiiaohcd in a stnigglo with the 
I rondo— a struggle which taxed all his energies and 
dcj n\ed him of “ tho jmwer, oacn if ho had tho will to 
nil in tho rccoicry of Charles a crown ’ * No adicrso 
circumstances howoacr, ilauntccl tho hra\o 1 0^,11 sh 
queen Still full of hope, sho expected to procure monoj 
from Mararin, and oicn from Yenico and hj these 
means to make Irclati 1 a strong Boy alist centre Befero 
' OkrUincr Tht (J tit ll ar, voL iil [ 4^3. 
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many months were over her hopes and those of Mazarin 
were destined to ho crushed. Charles died on the 
scaffold, and Mazarin soon realised, that France had -to 
reckon with a_ powerful military republic which was 
bent on commercial and colonial expansion. 



CHAPTER III 

TIIL PJ AGE OF WESTPIIAUA 
\ 1C48 

Tftc importance of the Pcaco of Wcstplialia — Il®To1utioBary more 
incuts all over Europe— The situation in Traiicc— Jlilitary 
opciations after the capture of Dunkirk — Mararin’s foreign 
policy— Tlie Dutcli aUmied at tlie Frcncli tucccases— The year 
164C— CoiidiS in Si>am— The licaty of Ulni— Spaniili successes 
lu tlie suniuier of 1G47 — Cou<16 fails before Lenda— The bright 
prospects of Iranco m October 1C47— treneli failures— Tlie 
Dutch ally with Spam — ZM$niarshaii«cn, Tortosa, Prague, 
Lens — Situation in I’aris— Ihe Peace of cstphalia signed— 
Its terms— nnlhaiit position of Franco in Europe — Triumph 
of Mozann a diplomacy 

The Pence of Westphalia constitutes an important- 
epoch in the history of Europe, /It marked tlio close 
oJ_thc Etru^jjlc in Ccntril and Northern Europe betneen 
the Reformation and f* • r . - 

and the failure of the • ■ ■ : 

all Germany into an ’ ! ‘ / 

empire After the I , , 

rather tlian lehj'ions motiica rcgtil ilcd the policy of the 
chief states of Europe But the peace did not mc^fy 
mark n rtiolulioa lu men’s ways of thought; il n1«o 
40 
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signalised a remarkable cban ge.in the balance of forces' 
on the Continent. For \ipwarcls of a century the Haps- 
burgSj supreme in Vienna and Madrid, and closely united 
by family ties, bad threatened to impose their will 
upon Europe. After 1648 the danger ceased. The 
weakness of the Emperor and the strength and inde- 
pendence of the German piinces rendered any close 
union with Spain impossible, while Spain herself, though 
she struggled till 1659 against her impending fate, was 
already a declining power, w ^ 

From another point of view the Peace of Westphalia 
has a special interest.^> ^It affords a n admirable illustra- 
tion of a successf ul effort on__t^j)art of the German 
p rince s toLstrengthen their own position at the expense 
of the central power.y All over Europ e the monarchical 
princip le was being assailed. In Holland the power of 
the stadtholder depended entmely on the will of the 
merchant aristocracy ; in England a republic was shortly 
to be established j in Italy the revolt of Masaniello 
seemed at one time likely to lead to the foj'mation of a 
Neapolitan government independent of Spain ; and even 
in Russia aristocratic discontent against the tsar existed. 
Thus the movement in France against Mazarin, which 
shortly developed into the Fronde struggle, was but one 
of many similar manifestations of a general tendency .all 
over Europe to attack monarchical institutions. 

Mazarin was well aware of the impossibility of 
checking the general disaffection in France till Austria 
had been humbled, and therefore he devoted all his 
efforts to bringing the Avar to a successful conclusion. 
The actual congress AA’-as not opened at Munster til] 
April 10, 1644, and it AA'as not till the end' of 1645 that 
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the negotiations scnously began ( The questions to bo 
settled were many and complicated France and Su eden 
demanded compensation either in land or money , the 
Elector of Brandenburg wished to occupy all Pomerania 
which the Suedes had seized, the Elector Pvlatuio de 
manded restoration to his dominions. Then there ucro 
innumerable questions dcalingwith the religious situation, 
the United Provinces, Italy, Catalonia, Portugal, the 
constitution of the empire, and the position of the 
German princes Eaily m the proceeding s M azann 
brought foru ard Pr inco as the protector of the ancient 
German liberties, and so secured the friendship of the 
imperial tou ns and the German princes The Landgrai o 

of Hesse, the Flcctor of TrAves, the Dube of 'Ncuburg 
readily accepted the protection of France It proved 
impossible to gam the hcblo Dube of Lorraine, itua* 
equally difficult to vnn over the powerful Elector of 
Bavan^ Jlaximilian I of Ruana had played an im 
portant part m the Thirty Years’ IVar, but from Juno 
1G44 ho began to enter into periodical negotiations with 
Maz.ann The cardinal placed no reliance on these 
negotiations, which ho recognised were meant to sow 
disconl between Franco and her allies. Con'cqucnth 
It was not till after the battle of Nordhiigen, followed 
later by the devastation of his territory by Turenne, 
that Maximilian made senous overtures to France. If' 
an atmosphere of intrigue such as exiHcd at Munster, 
Mazann dil widely in pressing on mihLary operations. 

The capture of Diml irb in 161G was rightly regmled 
as one of the most brilliant exploits of the nimontv o 
lioms \IV , and the military rcputition of Ii'i;hiciJ 
was greatly increased Bat the success which ha< 
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attended the French arms had serious political conse- 
quences. The Dutch hecarne alarmed at the possibility 
of further conquests on the part of the French, which 
might result in the practical absorption of the Spanish 
Netherlands into the French monarch}’’, and their fears 
tended to hamper Mazarin’s efforts to bring the ’war to 
a close. After the fall of Dunlvirlc that minister thought 
the •way was opened for negotiations with Spain, the 
most bitter of the enemies of France. He was prepared 
to sacrifice the Catalans and the Portuguese if Spain 
would relinquish the Spanish Netherlands. As early as 
January 1646 he had written clearly on this point to 
the French envoys at Munster, and his letter is a valu- 
able and interesting summary of the views always held 
by the French nation with regard to the so-called 
national boundaries of France. Paris would be safe 
from attack on her north-eastern frontier if the Spanish 
Netherlands were secured fAhe pos sess io n of Lorraine, 
^Alsace, and Franche Comt6 Avould relieve France of all 
danger from Germany ; aiM _by_these acquisitions the 
power and greatness of the French monarchy would be 
fully vindicated./ In ordinary times opposition from 
England to the French absorption of the Spanish 
Netherlands would have taken concrete form, but in 
1646 the Civil War was at its height, and England was a 
qiiantiU nigligedble. Spain, the cardinal believed, could 
be easily gained if Catalonia and Portugal were left to 
her mercies. Mazarin, however, had never calculated 
upon the strength of the Dutch opposition to his scheme. 
To satisfy the fears of the merchants of Amsterdam he 
was prepared to hand over Antwerp to the stadtholder ; 
and in making this offer he felt that he was adhering to 
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the arrangement for a partition of the Spanish Nether 
lands, in accordance ivjth the tieaty of 1035 But the 
stadtholder’s poiver i\as limited, and public opinion in 
Holland fa\ourcd the opening of direct negotiations 
inth Spain On heanng that a marriage between the 
Spanish Infanta and lioiiis XIV was being discussed, 
the Dutch were seized with a ]usti6ible panic, and from 
the date of the capture of Dunkirk their fnendship with 
Franco sensiblj cooled Tins circumstance, coupled w ith 
the failure of the Count of Harcourt jn November 1G4C 
to take Lcnda, presaged further difficulties in the 
execution of Mazann’s plans m Handers and Sjvun 
To_all appearances, however, tho vcar_lC t6 had bee n 
pecuharlj glorious in French history Spaniimls 

had lost Courtra}, hlardjko, Fumes, and Pmik irk, jn 
Italy tho French had occupied Piombmo and Porto 
Longono France, moreover, was closely allied with 
Portugal, Catalonia, and Swcilcn , her influence vras 
^ preponderant m Poland and Denmark , and Mazann had 
hopes of gaming Bavnna^ Tho Dutch Alhanco still 
existed , It was by no means imi>ossiblo that hlazann’i 
intrigues in Fngland on Iclialf of tho Boyahst cau«e 
might not bear some fruit, and lead, at any rate, to the 
prolongation of the Civ il \\ ar Tho success of Jlazann’s 
foreign policj had strengthened liis position in Pans, 
while the death of Henry Bourbon, Prmcc of Condd, on 
Decomber CO, IGIG, removed ono of his most vindictive 
opjioncnls. IIis heir and succcs-or, tho young Pnc 
d’Englntn, vras a soldier rather than a politician. To 
the governments of Champ »gnc and Brie ho now, owing 
to his father’s death, added that of Burgundy At fint 
ho did not use his influence against krarann Tfist 
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minislcr bad persuaded the J'^oung prince to proceed to 
Spain and rehabilitate the French fortunes there. The 
Catalans, afraid of being abandoned by the government 
of Louis XIV., ■were on the point of making terms 
mth Spain, and it ivas hoped in Paris that tlie young 
Coiide would, in his usual brilliant fashion, win a 
decisive success and restore confidence to the French 
allies. 

During Condi’s absence in Spain important events 
took place in Ge^man 5 ^ In the autumn of 1646 
Turenne had effected a junction with Wrangel, who, on 
the illness of Torstenson, had succeeded to the command 
of the Swedish troops. Togetlier tliey invaded and 
devastated Bavaria, and in December the Duke Maxi- 
milian had solicited a suspension of arms. In_hlarch 
1647 the Treaty of Ulm was sig ned, and Austria was 
deprived of tlm yaluable_Bavarian alliance. The duke’s 
lands were secured from all further devastation, and a 
distinct step was taken towards the conclusion of tlie 
war. For Mazarin this Treaty of Ulm came at an 
opportune time. The Dutch had just made a truce 
with Spain, though their defection was as yet limited to- 
a suspension of hostilities, and their co-operation in the 
Spanish Netherlands could no longer be counted upon, 
(^wing, howevei’j to the Treaty of Ulm, Mazarin Avas now 
able to transfer to Flanders many of ^e troops then 
serving in Germany, Turenne, indeed, wished to unite 
with the Swedes, to march to Vienna, and so to force 
the Emperor to make peace. As events turned out this 
project might have been carried out Avith adi^antage. 
But at the time of the Treaty of Ulm the Emperor Avas 
shoAving a more conciliatory temper, Avhile the Spaniards, 
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overjoyed by the defection of the Dutch from the French 
cause, constituted a serious danger to France 

Mazana was, therefore, justified m deciding to con 
ccntrate his pnncipal efforts in the Spanish Netherlands 
There, under the Archduke Leopold, the array of Spam 
took Armentiferes (June 4, 1647) and Landrecics (July 
28) The capture of Dixmudo (Julj 13) and La 13as«^o 
(Julj 20) by Rantzau and Gassion relioa ed the situation, 
and Mazann rcsohcd to attempt the coinpleto conquest 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and looked to Turenne to 
carrj out this plan Unfortunately the Weiraanan 
troops who were sening under Turenne mutinied, and 
all Mazann’s schemes were frustrated This proved to 
be the beginning of a senes of disasters to Franco which 
encouraged her enemies and seemed to render all hope 
of peace impossible The Duke of Ravana began to 
show a disposition to throw oacr liis arrangements uith 
Fnnce and in Bohemia the Sucdisli orm) m August 
suffered a 8C\ cro rcpulsa In Spam, Condi faded to take 
Lcnda,andon Juno 17, 1647, raised the siege. InNaples 
the situation »as lij no means encouraging, anil Mazann 
wisolj refrained from umlerLaking anj serious cntcrpn'O 
on behalf of so fickle a jicopio as the Ncipohtana In 
Lnglatid the Pirliamentarj partj uero aictonous and 
all chance of Boaahst buccc'scs avas at an end 

At the li^imimgof October, howtacr, the fKisttion of 
Franco in I uropo sccined to l>o mnro lioptfu!, and 
Mizanns power more fiitnlj cstibhshrd Supreme »t 
court, ho bad atith bun m franco rtlations bj ubo^e 
mamagia bo bop^-d still further to strengthen bn 
position The friiieb armua wiro sujx-rior to tbo’O 
of the cncni> in C.crmana, Haulers, and Ual) Fraiife 
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held possession of Piombino, Porto Longone, Pinerolo, 
Casale, Philipsburg, Dunkirk, Alsace, and Lorraine. 
Though checked at Lerida, she had not lost her hold 
on Catalonia. Holland’s defection had not yet led to 
active opposition, and the Treaty of Ulna indicated the 
approach of peace. Had it not been for the unfortunate 
mutiny of the Weimarian troops, signal successes -would 
probably have been gained in Flanders by Turenne.,f 
Even in Naples the prospects of French intervention 
looked hopeful, and at the end of the month the 
Neapolitans proclaimed a Republic. At home Mazarin’s 
poAver and influence seemed assured. Emerj’’ had been 
made conirdleur-gdndral and admitted into the royal 
Council, and Mazarin appeared to hold the reins of office 
as firmly as did Richelieu. It was about this time that he 
opened his famous library and introduced the opera into 
France. In 1647 Orpheus and Enrydice Avas performed. 
Following in the footsteps of Richelieu, Mazarin began 
to patronise literature. Among those Avho received 
jiensions Avere Corneille, Balzac, Chapelain, Voiture, and 
Descartes. 

From the beginning of October 1647, however, these 
appearances of strength, prosperity, and good-fortune 
were seen to be ephemeral, and till the end of the year 
misfortune dogged Mazarin’s footsteps. Gassion and 
Rantzau failed to Avin any decisive success in Flanders, 
and Gassion was himself killed on October 5. In the 
Milanese the French operations proved futile, and in 
Naples the folly of the Duke of Guise had by the end 
of the year ruined all chance of efiective intervention 
on the part of France in Naples. Tlie_cardinal_w^s 
justified in believing that the year 1647 had been under 
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the influence of an evil constelhtion Nor_dul the 
o penin g of 1G 48 gno an y indicition of deci ue Tionch 
successes. In Janinrj the Dutch mide n definitne 
treitj with Sp-iin, nhdo the Llcctor of Bivani, who in 
October 1647 hid token up arms ajjain, renounced the 
Treaty of Ulm. 

Tim situation at the beginning of 1C48 was thus far 
from being encouraging Mazarm, howoacr, never lost 
hope or relaxed his efforts The failure of Condo at 
Lenda had been followed h> the i«suo of n aaist number 
of satirical attacks upon him and the cardinal Paul do 
Gondi the poet Sarrasm, the Comte do Fic^quc and 
the Bishop of Rennes were especially conspicuous m the 
\imlenco of this hostility to tho goicmmcnt. Nor wa« 
the parUiMni of Pins idle, it seize 1 tho opportunity 
of testifying its opposition to the minister Energetic 
measures ucro at once taken to rchcie tho situation 
To Comld Mas gticn tho commind of tho army in 
riandcrs, lacant hy tho death of Cession, mIuIc 
rurenne m w ordcrcsl to attack tho Duko of Raiana, 
and the Marshals ric’^sis-Prashn and Schoniberjj were 
entrusted MitJj operations m Italy and Spain, 

In May tho combined Franci^Sncdish forres unicr 
Turenne and M nngol won the battle of Zu‘'niar*liau<cn, 
and Baiana Mas him led \t tho same time another 
Sweihsh goreral Konigsinark, cntcrcvl Bohemia and 
threatened Prague. The Fmiwror was thus attackcl 
l>oth from tho Mc«t and from the north In ^a^^ 
Mhich Mas fcctliing with *c<lition, tho aactory of 
Zusmarshansen m is liiilo mliccd, though Marann fuHi 
apjirccntcd its imjKirtanec, and had htllc doul t that 
the I lujicror Mould be coinpelUd to make |>i.ace. I at 
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before this desired end was attained he had to live 
through many anxious months. In Italj'^ the operations 
were disappointing. Plessis-Praslin won no decisive 
success in the Milanese, and no satisfactory opportunity 
for successful intervention in Naples presented itself. 
Nor were the first beginnings of Conde’s campaign in 
Flanders promising. Courtray was lost in May, and it 
was expected in Holland that the French would not be 
able to keep possession of their conquests. 

In July, however, the tide turned. On the 13 th of 
that month Schomberg captured Tortosa, and Spain lay 
open to a French advance. On the 26th a still more 
important success was gained, which brought into clear ' 
relief the value of the victory of Zusmarshausen. 
Konigsmark, the Swedish general, cleverly seized Little 
Prague, that portion of Prague which was situated on 
the left bank of the Moldaa It was the capture of 
Little Prague which perhaps more than any other event 
induced the Emperor to listen to the advice of the Duke 
of Bavaria and of other German princes, and to agree to 
peace. Hardl}'- had Mazarin heard the news of these 
successes when the Duke of Cbdtillon arrived with the 
welcome intelh'gence of Conde’s defeat of the Spaniards 
on August 22 at Lens. 

Barely has a victory been won at a more opportune 
moment, and the debt due to Conde by the French 
government was immense. The French had, earlier in 
the year, lost Courtray, and bad failed to take Ostend 
and the Archduke Leopold, a commander of ahilitv. bad 
pressed forward to the line of the Somme. Condi a- 
tJie bead of a very inferior force, lacking supplies, n:'- 
and ammunition, vras opposed to him, and on Hs 

E 
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much depended Pws xris m state bordering on 
revolution, tlio treasury was bankrupt, the pro\inccs 
threntoned to nso, and the court, opposed by the jwJe 
menl, many oi the noblea, and the populace, uas dis- 
tracted Madame do Chovreuso, Beaufort, and others 
of the Imporfani fiction had again appeared, and e\cn 
treasonable communicationa with Spam were hinted at 
The attitude of Pans in man^ respects foreshadowed 
that taken up m 1789 At Lens on August 20 Condd 
met the Spanish army, which occupied a strong position 
Fortunately Icopold confident of victory, ads aticcd into 
tlio 2 >hin, uhoro ho uas attacked by the Prciielj After 
a desperate stniggle, in which fortune inclined first to 
one side and then to the other, Cond<5, hiving shown 
military qualities of the highest order, won a decisive 
and splendid victory The nows of the victory of Lens 
revived the hopes of Miwnn and the coungo of tlio 
ifTnghtcd court. I nnco was saved from invasion, and 
the fijippoiicrs of tlio Ircnch monarchy took frevh heart 
At last,” Slid Mirinn, “llcivcu his declared m our 
fav our ’ From this succession of v ictorics ho was yusti 
ficd 111 anticipating ini|'ort-ant results The Sivimanl*, 
ho declared would become more tractable on the ques 
tion of peace, ami he fully expected that the French 
court woul 1 bo enabled to triumph over tlic ptirl^rinl 
of Pans riiongh on both these points 'Maiann v\3S 
dcstmwl to lo dmppoinud the Peace of ^\cstphallv 
wxs an immc<lntc and sinking nsult of the I n.ncli niid 
SwfvlM?! eiicccwi in Oeiroany 

1 rom this pcsco the Spinimls held aby f Sjrvien, 
Mar-mna allc nnmstcr at Munster, had fuliv rtali’il 
that, since tfio conclusion of the treaty with Ht Uar 1 m 
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Januar}' 1G4S, Spain had no intention of coming to 
terms -with Prance. In I^Iadrid much Ava.s liopcd for 
from the troubles in Prance, full reports of ■which •were 
fnrni.shed by the Duchess of Chovrcusc and Saint-Ihal. 
[Moreover, the Spaniards were confident in the superiority 
of their armies. They had reconquered Naple.s, and 
Plessis-Piuslin in October was compelled to raise the 
siege of Cremona. Tlicir defeat at Lens was in their 
eyes fully compensated for by the sedition in Paris and 
the condition of the Prcnch armies. In a word, Spain 
in October IGIS considered herself fully competent to 
vanquish Prance. 

fThe Emperor was in a veiy diflcrcnt position. The 
vi(^qry_o{ the Prcnch at Zusinarshauscn, and that of the 
Swedes at Prague, placed his cjipital at the mercy of his 
enemies, who were prci>ariug to cross the Inn and invade 
his hereditary dominions. ^lazarin, hampered by the 
progress of the Pronde, and anxious to have his hands 
free, showed a conciliatory spirit, and the Enqieror, in 
opposition to the strongly-expressed wishes of In's Spanish 
allies, agreed to the Prench terms.^ 

On Octobe r 24, IG-IS, the Peace of 'West p halia wa s \ 
signed between Prance and Sweden on tlie o ne hand , ; 
and the representatives of the Emperor and the Em]n‘re ^ 
on the other . France secured Upper and Lower Alsace, ' 
the Sundgau, and the prefecture of ten imperial towns ; 
in other words, the practical ownership of iUsace, though . 
the rights of the imperial princes were for a long time a ■ 
matter of difficulty. She also obtained recognition of- 
her possession of (1) Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the three-, 
bishoprics conquered by Henry III., with their districts, 
(2) of Old Brisach, situated on the right bank of the 
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Klnno; vlulo tho pnxilego ot Ivcepm" ^ garrison in 
Pluhj^bwrg was also gnntcd to Franco, Furthorj no 
fortress A\as to bo j%Ucod on tho right bai\k of the 
Ilhmo between BasU and Phthp'bnrg. Indirect ly 
Franco gained cnonnon«ily Her ally, Sweden, secured 
a footliold m Korthem Gennanj, together with a^te 
in the Dfel , and tho practical independcncojpf the 
jinnccs of tho Empire was rocogniscil. 

Afatariu had succeasfully carried on the foreign 
policy o! Kichehon, and tho situation of the great 
1 European States m 1G4S spciVs aolumes for his shill 

’ ' ■ > 't" . - • 1 ' r • ’ • ■ 

‘ ry ‘ ' • 

i cmmi no ionscr aim at cstaousningaminti'sumonartn), 

' and catno out of the war with its re'ources ranch 
wmhenta* f^lio S|vam'h branch had lost its pn^pondc^ 
anco in Ital.i, Portugal had rcgainc'l its independence, 
Catalonia was in ret olt. •v-U^ongh Spam eontimievl the 
>rir till iCfiO, «lio only lo«t by doing «o, and her defeat' 
.and Icwjcs s’reii’thciKHl tho position of France,\-French 
intliionco remained supretne in Germany for some thirty 
jears and wvs only dcj-lrojisl hj the ambition and 
short <ighio<lnev» of Ix>uia XiV. Matann hatj not ncrcl} 
ad\anct\l the lomidary of Franco towards tho Khine J 
he had ca’ablishcal French preponderance in Eurojw, and) 
had in«i«tcd on the recognumn of Ivalaiwe of j'owc-* 
Tho iVace of the I’arence^ m If 59 coinpKteil the nork 
ot tl <* pacification of Wc^tphahvJ Tlie confh’‘’on of l1 e 
war I'ctwoen Franco and the Fjnporor was I arvtiy rcvtiee'l 
in l'ar.«, an I tlua fact in «»cU is a s'nkin^ iIlu‘tra*Jon 
of ilic waai of patrmti^raof lie Frondenrs. Jfopeoicr, 
d-* Kcta, la (Xtol'cr lGl5,waa actually c^mdUrin:; tic 
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uclvisaLility of inviting the Spaniards to march on Paris. 
His plan "svas to send Sainf/-Ibal, his friend and relation, 
to Brussels to engage Fucnsaldana to advance. Already 
the Parliamentary Fronde was falling into the hands of 
plotters and tniitors. , 
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Gro^h of di«contcnt m Tans— TJ»« conference in tlift CliMwt<c ol 
St I<etni~- Mazarm » nc g\cct of t\»© teten a\ a I nunutration— » 
Miafiowicn\ OilTcnUics— A alronR Imd rcfinircd— Slmrin « 
r>os\Uoti lQf3 Kl8— Objects of the ItaOcrs of U t jmrfment— 
I(o« fir constmuionil f— Tl « bottle of I<cn»— The eevjtf* 
w«p cCffai—hi eiTicts— Tbe bimciilM— Tt e ewiTt yitlf*— 
court tnom to Roeil— Tl e DccfaMtioo of 


TnvfF 15 no doutit that tho contmnation of the war 
had complotcly tlj«orgatn«ed tho finoticnl mlmim^trafion 
\ nnoHs (lc\ ICC3 such aa tho Imsi had hecn cmplojcil hj 
the gQiorntncnt to nwe fumK lut each attempt had 
{mjcii tnct bj frciJi opiwaitjon In ICl" Tccourro was 
hvl to a tax known as tho </« f inf, nhich Tnoihficd 
tho cxisUo" rc^uUtions upon the cnlrv o! provis ons 
imoPiTis Citcatoppcsiuonwaant^cd h^ the 
whifJ) s‘j 1! more uolcntl^ oppos'd in Jwnar> ICt*' 
a tax ujK>n all potscssow of /mds. A W </r * 
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Avas ncccssaiT to proviilc for the requirements of the 
government 

The operation of the unpopular (ax, or mchai, as it 
Avas termed, AA'as postponed, and the creation of man}' 
noAv matlrcs dc rcquUcs provided a coitain amount of 
money. At (lie Hi dc jjudiev, Omer Talon, the intrepid 
avocai-g6n6nd, delivered an eloquent oration on the 
condition of the French peasants. ‘‘ For ten years, Sire,*’ 
he said, “the country has been ruined, the peasants 
reduced to sleep U])on stniAA*, their furniture .sold to pay 
taxes. To minister to the luxurv of Paris millions of 

V ♦ 

innocent people are obliged to live upon rye and oat 
bread, and their only protection is their poverty.” Tlie 
creation of noAv mallrcs dc rcqnCks Avas stoutly oppo.scd, 
but in A\ain, Broussel distinguishing himself by his 
attacks upon the goA'eriunent. 

Thus, Avhilo victory Avas being prepared by Turenno, 
Condd, and Schomberg, a revolution aa'.ss breaking out in 
Paris, and in many other parts of the kingdom resistance 
to the government Avas the order of the day. Brittany 
and Toulouse shoAved cspeci.al audacity in their attacks 
on government officials. At liis AA'its’ end for money, 
Emery resolved to demand as a condition of the rencAval 
of the paidctte (a tax paid by those officials Avhose offices 
Avere hereditary) a fine of four years’ salary. In the 
hope of conciliating the parlcmcnt of Paris, the fine Avas 
not imposed on that body. The parhment, hoAvever, 
placed itself at the head of the opposition, and on May 
13, 1648, it and the Sovereign Courts (the C- "'nbre dcs 
Comptes, the Cour des Aides, and the Grand i.ed 

a bond of union, and the courts decided >re- 

sentatives to a conference in the Chai '< 
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Like Louis XVI in 1789, the queen mother endeavoured 
to prevent the meeting of the deputies Like Louis she 
failed in her object, and the court was forced to yield 
The Spaniards had taken Courtray, and it was well to 
temporise Money was urgently needed, and Mazann 
hoped, by appealing to the patriotism of the parlemeiU, 
to obtain the requisite supplies He represented that 
the conduct of the parlemetU strengthened the cause of 
Spam, and ruined the credit of Prance Unless money 
was forthcoming it would be impossible to keep up the 
French armies, or to maintain order at home Catalonia 
would have to be abandoned, the alliance with Sweden 
and Hesse would ho broken off, in a word, all would bo 


lost. The parlment, however, was dead to all sense of 
patriotism, and was prepared to sacnfice tho nation to 
its own petty interests Orleans, who had joined the 
malcontents, promised that the deputies who had been 
imprisoned or exiled by Mazann should be restored 
Mazann, hoping for some striking success on the frontier, 
determined to temponse, and on June 30, 1648, m open 
defiance of tho onle’^ of the government, the Cham bec 
of St Louis was constituted as & permanent political 
body to carry out reforms With its establishment the 
First or Parliamentary Fronde began its stormy career 
In appearance tho parlement of Pans was like the 


j English parliament, bent on securing valuable constitu 
tional rights Its members demanded proper control of 
1 ^ke tax es, liberty for the individual, tho abolition of leUres 
cachet But in doing so Uiey were encroaching upon 
' Ithe nghts of the States G eneral, w hich was the only 
representative assembly^ the irench nation And, 
moreover, it was soon evident that tho parlemeni aimed 


} 
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at secui'ing its own privileges. Each step in 
the struggle between the parlement and the croAra brings 
out more conclusively the selfishness of the lawyers and 
tlieir lack of statesmanship. In the New or Second 
Fronde the nobles made no pretence of securing for the 
nation constitutional rights. They openly demanded 
provincial governments, pensions, and gifts of money. ^ 
Thus the nrinc ipal^caus e of the f,ailure of thc_Eronde' 

moveme nt was anna r ent from the first. The 

had no constitutionah_basis;,ite .opposition to Mazarin, 
Nyhich was in inany respects justified, was tainted by the 
egoism and selfishness, of its members. I t had in reality 
no“greaT*aims • It had ,no,hold on th e jpeopT^ As tim e 
went on. bhe moyomont was rapidly wxaskod by tbo in- 
te rvoA tion _ of , the .. nobles, and court ladies. De Eetz 
was under the influence of the Duchess of Chevreuse ; 
the Duke of Beaufort was governed by the Duchess of 
Montbazon ; Cond6 revealed all his plans to the Duchess 
of Chatillon, who conveyed them to Mazarin ; Turenne 
was encouraged in disloyalty by the Duchess of Longue- 
ville. There was no lack of ability on the side of the 
opposition; Mol4 and de Eetz represented talents of 
diflFerent qualities, and the latter remained the most 
brilliant pamphleteer of the period. Eochefoucauld, who 
at one time was under the sway of the Duchess of 
Longueville, gives ample evidence in his Maximes of con- 
summate ability and of a profound knowledge of human 
nature ; whik Turenne andjDpnd^ Avho .atj^he period were 
united again st the c ro.wn^-were-the -two-ablest- generals 
of the day. Among other conspicuous men of the day 
who opposed Mazarin, Cbavigny and Oh&teauneuf were 
perhaps the most dangerous. But the association -X>f— 
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\ rmncd all chancQ_o t_succcs3 Ij05,e^fian;s_and_j)Qlvtic3 
\ became hopelessly intermingled, and the lljAigJVp ndo has 
1 remained a ridiculous episode in French history Though 
1 the Old Fronde was nan ow minded and selfish and the 
\ New Fronde absurd the movements were fraught with 
^ great danger to the monarchy In 1648 Mazarin at first 
\ f ailed t o recog nise the gravJty_pt_the situation and ^ 
thought that ho had only to combat the intrigues of 
soma of the nobles In_tho later phases of_the struggle 
he often erred through_hi3 belief in diplomacy and hi? 
tendency to follow modcr&tQ_eQunsel3 But he^never 
faltersdjn his determinat ion t o preserve th^nght8_pf 
, the French monarchy , he easily outmatched hw oppt>- 
I nonts m intrigue , and eventually supportcd_^by the 
I bourffemsie and the mass of the nation, bo tnumphed over 
’ both the parlement and the nobles 
^ Throughout the early months of 1648 the opposition 
of the parlemeni was intensified by the folly and unpopu 
lanty of Emery the superintendent of the finances, and 
hy the failure of Mazann to master the details of the 


French admmistratue system Moreover, he had g u cn j 
some ) i^tificati oii.for,thgJittacks niad<i.jipondutti by the 
fivours which ho shownr^ u pon hit; p wn jplations, and 
I by fho^eans employed in order to secilro for his"bfothcr 
I t he title of cardinal y^o tr uth i ^^hizann cared litUo^ 
bought to m atters con^ 
agriculture of Francol 
ho made no attempt to 

/ open up now sources of piospenty for Ftanpc, by founlj 'j 
ingcolomc^ encouraging trad^ intro lucinj,manufaclurcs, 
i or protecting agnculturc.^ /flis neglect of the mtcnml * 
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administration was largel}' answerable for the financial 
embarrassments of Franco, for the misery of the people, 
and to a large extent for the outbreak of tlie First Fronde.^ 
Li the same time it must be remembered that his pre- 
decessor was in some measure responsible for the troubles’ 
which ensued after his dcatb.^ (Richelie u h ad made no' 
efioHs to reform .the financial administration of France^ 
and " both the dir ect and indirect taxes^were levjcd ,ujr- 
|airlyjind oppres sively,. The financiers who farmed th^ 
indirect taxes made enormous fortunes out of the tax- 
payers j fraud and peculatio i uyore common :_ t]ic_provinces 
were jn_ a state of wretchedness. The sale of offices, the 
system of farm ing the taxes , and the gabclle or tax on‘ 
salt were left untouched ; the enormous and harmful 

jv ~ 

concessions given to the nobles during the minority of 
Louis XIII. had not been revoked or dimiTiishe xL On 
his. accession to office, Mazarin found that the revenues 
of the next three years had been spent. Moreover, on 
Richelieu’s death few men of marked capacity were to be 
found in France. Like Frederick the Great in the next 
century, Richelieu was jealous of aPy initiative on , the 
pa rt of .his -colleagues.)^^ He gradually concentrated in 
his own hands all the threads of the administration, and 
controlled the generals in the field. His system pro- 
duced useful agents, but neither statesmen nor able com- 
manders. ^ The concentration of all authority in his owu 
hands checked reforms in the government departments,^ 
and one writer has stated that “ the Fronde would never 
have taken place if Richelieu had thought more of 
securing efficiency in those departments to Avhich ne 
could not give sufficient personal attention, and less on! 
^ concentrating all authority in his own hands.’^ 
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\ After Richelieu’s dea th i tiolie y of fi rmness, if not 
s^nty, was_required easy rule of Anne of 

Austna, with its pardons and concessions, resulted m an 
increase of independence on the part of the nobles, and 
led ultimately to the Frondc>. *fff he policy of leniency 
brought numer ous difficulties andgan gers which Sfazarin 
in the end succeeded jn oaerc omt ng That he was able 
Ho do so was probably due partly to his oim pcrsever 
ance, partly to the policy of Richelieu, who had weakened 
the nobles and the pailement and deprned them of 
jsuhstantial power Richelieu lived the FrondSj 

jcmild never ha\e occurred, that it did occur “was diiet^ 
|to Mazaun’a inability to xideLUdh tho same ironjiai^ 

^aa his more illustnous predcces^J^ 

Rarely has a mimster, occupied in carrying on a 
prolonged war, been so involved in internal difficulties 
as was Mazario (He had to superintend the moicments 
of French generals in Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
SpainJ and at the same time to keep in constant com 
munication with his agents at Munster, who earned on 
complicated peace negotiations under his instructions 
Dunng the earlier years of bis ministry, successes 
abroad strengthened the government at home and cn 
ahled it to take up a firm attitude towards its opponents. 

In 1643 the victory of Eocroi bad aided in the establish 
nient of Anne of Austria’s regency , in 1645 the tnumph 
at Nordlingen had enabled Mazann to suppress tho 
nsing opposition of thoparhnunt of Pans, and m 1646 
the capture of Mardykc, Dunkirk, Piombmo, and Porto 
Longone had cfTaced the recollection of tho failure at 

I Orbitello \ Butjn_ lG48 the atuation at liomp ^as^moro 
cntical, anu political passions ran high, Mazann’s neglect 
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of the intern al administration had led to the revival of 
the ca bals suppressed in 1643, while j)arlcmcnt of Paris 
found in the general misery and misgovernment of the 
country some justification for its opposition to the court 
and the minister. | Turenne’s victory of Zusmarshausen 
in May 1648 passed almost unnoticed in Paris, which' 
was then seething with discontent. Mazarin, however, 
hoped that a victory won by the popular Conde in 
Flanders would at any rate arrest attention, strilio the 
imagination of the Parisians, and enable the court to 
deal a telling blow at its opponents. 

That the opposition had anj’- real ground of complaint 
Mazarin never seems to have acknowledged, and he 
certainly at this time failed to grasp the gravity 
of the situation. The leaders of the Parliamentary 
Fronde were to a great extent men who “ rep resented 
the h ighest- type _of__citizon life,” and who had the 
welfare of France at heart, In^ attack ing a was teful 

the 
was 

much to urge against the frauds of contractors, unjust I 
imprisonments, and the creation of new offices, and 
many of the suggested reforms of the Chamber of St. 
Louis were excellen^^ On May 15, 1648, delegates from 
the four Sovereign Courts, viz. the Parlement, the Gh-and ' 
O onseil , the Ohambre des Comptes, t]iQ~0^~des Aides, had 
met in th^Cham'ber~of ”St. Louis, “toT "reform the 
abuses which had crept into the State.” The thirty- 
two delegates who sat in that Chamber formulated 
their demands, and practically claimed a share in 
the legislative authority. Their principal .demands 
were— 


administration and a ruinous system of taxation. 

ai ■' . . n - i,,,i ,1, II n ■ l l.l i - i I I ~ti i -f. i 

Fro nde movem e_nt.,is.,,deserving..of respefit. /There 
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\ That TIP tax should be le\icd unless proMpusly 
voted by the parlemeni of Pans 

2 That no one should be kept m prison for more 
I than twenty fov\r hours without being tried 
)■ 3 That an investigation into the extortions oLibc 


farmers of the ta'tes shonld bo made 


4 That a quarter of the (adle should be remitted, 
jand that money gained from that souue should be 
j strictly appropriated to the wars 
^ 5 That the intendants should ho abolished 

6 That no new office should be created without the 
agreement of the parlemenl of Paris 

The farlmtrd of Pans thus proposed to tvko up a 
position similar to that occupied by the English parho 
ment. But tbcpaifemen^ of Pans was unfitted to bo a 
legislative body It was me relyji_close corpon^ion of 
bereditaty laT^^eT3,_Av]ic«e_^lauu to T>ohtic\l_ fu uctiona 
bad been suiSimarily^ dismissed Jiy . Richfeheu Tho 
demand for the abolition of the intendants at once 
testifies to its uant of statesmanship 
' Among Richelieu s beneficial measures none was more 
valuable than the appointment of tho intendants By 
abolishing them the parlement of Pans was threatening 
the unity of the whole internal administration "With 
out the intendants the proimces Mould once again fall 
into tho incapable hands of the nobles feudalism 
Mould again bo rampant, and general coufiisioiv 
and anarchv would ensue The parUmeni no iloubt 
attached the intendants m the hope of succeeding to 
their fuuctions and thus secunng a considerable \oico 
m tho idministntion of tho proiinces. Tho m 
tendants too, whoso full title nas tnlitilanU of jvsttce, 
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‘police, and finance, tael often infringed upon the juris- 
diction of tlie parlejnent, which was always jealous of 
any invasion of its judicial powers. The proposals of 
the Chamber of St. Louis constituted a distinct attack 
on the royal power; they also implied on the part of 
the Sovereign Courts an invasion of the rights of the 
nation. The king alone had legislative power, and the 
States-General alone had the right to present to him 
their grievances. At this crisis it is evident that the 
parlement wished to supersede the States-General and to 
take their place. Such a usurpation on the part of a 
. body of lawyers could not bo tolerated either bj'- the 
government or by the nation, and the resistance of the 
former eventually received the full support of the 
French people. 

Anne of Austria, in her determination to preserve for 
her son all the royal jrrprogatiyes intact, was furious at 
the demands of the Sovereign Courts, and was prepared 
to' enter upon a contest Avith them Avithout delay. 
Mazarin, hoAvever, persuaded her to temporise. Orleans 
in July 7 presided over a conference in his palace, and 
certain concessions were made by Mazarin to the 
opposition. The superintendent Emery Avas dismissed, 
and the incapable Marshal de la Meilleraye substituted. 
A chamber of justice w as set up, to deal Avith all 
abuses connected Avith the financial administration. 
Over the abolition of the intendants there was much 
angry discussion. Eventually Anne gave a reluctant 
consent to the suppression of all except those in 
Languedoc, Provence, the Ljmnnais, Picard 3 '-, and 
Champagne. During these conferences Orleans shoAved 
a sympathy Avith the Erondeurs, and it vras eA'ident 
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that ho would not uphold the royal cause Being 
determined at the first opportunity to resist the pre- 
tensions of the farlementy and being desirous to sound 
t he loyalty of C Qnd^._Ann e_and M azann summon e d 
the pnnce to Pans It was probably arranged at some 
interviews which took pl ^e o n July 19 and the follow 
ing day that the prince should first crush the Archduke 
Leopold and then return to aid the government in 
overcoming the resistance of the parlement 

Till Cond4 had won a decisive victory the govern 
ment thought it well to continue to temponse, and 
Anne of Austria simulated a desire to satisfy all the 
demands of the Frondeurs On July 31 a royal 
declaration agreed to the majority of the claims made 
hy the Sovereign Courts in the Chamber of St. Louis 
No satisfactory guarantee was, however, given with 
regard to the personal liberty of the subject, and 
Brouasel and other extremists continued to agitato 
The situation, which in many respects resembled that of 
1792, remained critical, the Frondeurs desinng further 
radical changes, while the court anmously awaited 
deielopments on the frontier At l a st, on Au5ust_22, 
1(318, arrived the news of Con dos victory at Lens. 

“Etaven has at hst declared m ouTTavour," wrote 
Mazarin, “ in the Low Countries no less than in other 
places ’ The victories of Zusmarsliausen Tortosa, and 
Prague had now been crowned by the \ictory of Lens. 
The supcnoiity of the French arms was proicd, and 
the court prepared to crush the opposition of tlio 
parlement The s uccess at Lens would in Kazarins 
o pinion enable him to force Spam to mal o p eace, and 
t o triumph 01 cr the yarlmail liy tlie atlMcTof the 
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Count of Cliavigny, the King’s Council — Avhicli included, 
besides the queen-regent and ^lazarin, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Longueville, the Chancellor Seguier, and 
Meillora 3 'o, the superintendent of the finances — decided, 
like the court of Louis XVI. in July 1789, to carry out a 
coup d’dtat and to arrest three members of the parle- 
ment, Broussel, Blancmesnil, and C hart on. The arrests 
■were to take efi'ect in August. On__August ,26,„the 
day_on,jwhich_a^ Tc Demi was being sung in Notre 
Dame in honour of the victory at Lens, the attempt to ' 
carry out the coup d'diat was made. Unlike Charles j 
1. in his attempt to arrest the five members, the actiorv' 

. of the French government was partially successfu^i. 
Charton indeed escaped, but Broussel and Blancmesn[il 
were seized. The populace of Paris at once rose, aiid 
erected barricades. The whole city was in an uproaT.f 
The news that Masaniello had headed a rising in Naples 
against the tax-gatherers helped to excite the mob, just 
as the victories of the English parliament had en- 
couraged the aspirations of the French parlement. At 
this point Paul de Condi, better kno'wn as the Cardinal 
de Betz, the intriguing coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Paris, became prominent. He appeared at the Palais- 
Eoyal and advised the queen -regent to yield to the 
popular wish and release Broussel and Blancmesnil. 
Ha’ving failed in his object, he set to work to inflame 
- still more the passions of the multitude. On August 27 
the situation became yet more serious, and the Chancellor 
Seguier, attacked by the mob, nearly lost his life. 

The parlement endeavoured, at first without success, 
to induce Anne to release the prisoners ; but at length, 
yielding to the advice of Orleans and Mazarin, she 

F 
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consented to a compromise. The parlement agreed not 
to interfere m political matters, and Broussol and 
Blancmesnil were released Tfao barricades disappeared, 
and outwardly Pans was pacified 

But all danger was by no means over The Dulvo of 
Longuevillo had dunng the troubles held a very 
ambiguous attitude, and it was evident that he and 
other nobles were not loyal to the court The troops 
had shoMn signs of mutiny, the days of the League 
seemed hkoly to return On August 29 Mazarm made 
I certain suggestions to the regent uhich testified to Ins 
foresight and dotcrraination Ho was resolved to re 
store the royal authority, and to subduo the j>ai lemenl 
Ho was determined to enforce the supremacy of the 
King in Pans, ind till that had been accomplished 
tl?o reputation of Franco would sufler abroad, trade 
languish, tho conclusion of the war would bo 
deferred Like Mirabcau, Mazann iceogniscd tho 
necessity of removing tho king and court from tho 
inHuonco of the capital Ho thereforo adiised tho 
departure of tho court to Rnoil, Conflans, or Saint 
Maur, where tho return of Con35^ could bo-aWaitod On 
that general s arrival Pans could, if necessary, bo 
coerced by force of arms Meanwhile he urged the 
adoption of temporising measures, and of a policy of 
conciliation, with tho object of dividing tho enemies of 
tho rojal nuthontj Many of tho bourgeotSl^ were 
opposed to tho late seditious conduct of Pari'^, and tho 
older members of tha parlement were disposed to peace 
But a powerful partj m thu parlement was determined 
to regain its political powers, and on tho instigation ol 
de Retz hold meetings m order to consult upon the 
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necessary measures to be talren. Moreover, the Count 
of Ohavigny had deserted the cause of the court and 
urged the paiicmcnt to resist Mazarin to the uttermost. ^ 
It was obvious that a further collision between the 
royal authority and tha parlement was inevitable. 

1\< La:^arin’s mind wa s made up. On .September. 1 3. the 

c Qurt mov ed Jo Rueil, where it was joi ned by Orleans, 
Seguier, Meilleraye, and_C,pnd6. Two of the cardinal’s 
opponents, the Marquis of Chateauneuf and the Count of 
Chavigny, at once felt the heavy hand of the minister. 
The former was exiled; the latter was placed under 
arrest. The attempt of a deputation of the parhmeni, 
headed by its president, Matthieu Mold, to secure the 
release of Chavigny and to induce the queen-regent to 
return to Paris, failed, and the King’s Council annulled 
the decree of the parlevient itself. The parlemeni pre- 
pared to take defensive measures, hut the outbreak of 
hostilities was averted by the temporary triumph of a * 
pacific spirit in the court. It is difiicult to account for 
this sudden change; it was probably due to the fact 
that Mazarin could not depend upon the whole-hearted 
support of Conde in carrying out an energetic policy. 
Condd indeed stood apart from de Retz and looked 
Avith contempt upon the “ long-robed ” parlemeni as 
much as he did upon the canaille. Like Napoleon he 
scorned mob-rule and disorder. But Ibr ^ars he had 
been alienated from Mazarin, and hated him as much 
as he despised the Frondeurs. 

Yielding to the persuasions of de Retz, Condb 
advocated the assembling of a conference, hoping to 
bring about Mazarin’s exclusion from its meetings. 
The conference first met at Saint-Germain on September 
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25, the rod'll nuthonty being represented by Orleans, 
Cond^, Conti, and Longueville , and it lasted ten days, 
till October 4 After long discussions, the members 
agreed to an ordinance, which was published on 
October 22, 1648, and known as the Declara tion of 
^ Saint-Germain^ Most of the demands of the Charaber“ 
of St. Louis were conceded The financial, judicial, 
and commercial administration of the kingdom was 
regulated, and measures were taken to check arbitrary 
arrests and to reform the methods of taxation This 
ordinance was the most important act of the First or 
Parliamentarj Fronde, and represents the high water 
mark of constitutional advance made by the j^arlerntni 
and Its supporters. It almost seemed that constitutional 
life was at last to begin m France But if examined 
closelj the Declaration of October 22 bears full evidence 
as to the selfish and narrow aims of the parkment, and 
shows how ever^ so-callcd constitutional effort on its part 
was tainted by its determination to secure its own prm 
leges. In the Declaration it is specually stated that the 
charges and privileges of the parkmetU should be 
guaranteed Though the regular paj ment of the rcn/« 
of the Hotel do ViUc — a matter m which the lourffeotste 
uas interested — was enforced, and though there uas a 
rofercnco in general terms to the amelioration of the 
lot of the mass of the people the Declaration was 
pnncipally concerned with sccunng and confirming the 
privileges of the parlement 

So far 'Mazarm and Anno had been forced to yield, 
and the pArlemeni had apparently won the ila> But 
Mazann had onlj simulated a jieldmg epmt, m reality 
he was more determined than tier to establish the 
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ro 3 ’al authority, to crush all opposition in Paris by a 
concentration of troops under a trusted coinniander. 
Bj' his advice Anne had made promises vliich she never 
intended to keep, and ^lazarin was simply biding his 
time. One of his m ost striking chanicteristics was his, 
perseverancejn carrying out In's plans. Ilaviiig fixed' 
upon a policy,. he carried Jt llirougli in the end, thougli 
compelled to adopt various and unexpected methods 
before success was attained. It is notcworthjf that the 
Treaty of Westphalia and the treaty with the Frondcuns 
was signed on the same day. It is equally notoworth}' 
that, while the Frondeurs were seemingly triumidiant, 
Maz<irin was making careful preparations for the civil 
war which he regarded as inevitable. 

On October 30 the court retui ned to Paris, and two 
months of anxiety followed. Orleans was with difiicult}’’ 
induced to forgo his feelings of resentment towards 
Mazarin, and to remain faithful to the rojml cause. His 
support was all the more valuable as the parlenient was 
disposed to harass the government at ever}’’ opportunity. 
It complained that the promises in the Declaration of 
October 22 were not carried out, that the grie'\'ances of 
the taxpayers had not been remedied ; moreover, like 
the National Assembly in 1789, it was much agitated 
at the gradual concenti-ation of troops round Paris. 
Though Orleans and Cond(i visited the parlement in 
December and promised that the Declaration of October 
22 should be loyally executed, the attacks on the govern- 
ment, and especially on Mazarin, increased in violence. 
Countless pamphlets styled Mazariuades were iDublished 
containing abuse of the cardinal. ” It was the fashion 
tnjiatft - Ma zarin,” is the declaration of a court lady, and 
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t he hatred wns shared liv the nobles ind tbo workmen of, 
Faria gamed no thanlwS for the conclusion of the 
Peace of ^Yestphalla, but was attacked for not bringing 
the ivar with Spam to a close/ These attacks on the 
cardinal were intensified by the support which they 
gamed from de Iletz In tho existing complications lay 
his chance of securing at least notoriety Utterly un 
principled, and absolutel} devoid of any patriotic feelings, 
de Retz hoped dunng the coming troubles to become the 
practical ruler of Pans For fi\o years Pans read little 
else but Mazannadcs, which, with ^ ery rare exceptions, 
were utterly devoid of literary merit These attacks 
on his authority and position implied, in Mazann’s 
opinion, the growth of rctolutionary mows, and he 
warned tho queen mother that tbo situation m France 
resembled that in England at the opening of the Civil 
War He thought that his own position was like 
Strafford s, and ho was prepared to act vigorously 
Tho encroachments on the royal power increased, and 
tho cardinal advocated a fresh retirement from Pans 
On Jami^y 5, 1G49, tho court, under circumsUmcca^ of 
haste and secrecy, raoi^ sud denly to Sa i nt-Gcrma m, 
and tho Parisians the following morning "saw war, 
siege, and famine at their gates." 

The Civil War had begun, and continued from Jann 
ar^ G to Apnl 1 , 1049 Mazann hoped, bj means of 
the troops, to cut Pans off from all supplies and to 
stano it into surrender But tho army of 16,000 was 
not largo enough for canning out so elaborate a scheme, 
and Mazarin had to be content with ocenpj mg the pntv 
cipal posts outside tho citj Under Condd tho military 
operations were efficiently performed, and the Pansians 
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witli tlieir hastily-raised army, could do little but defend 
themselves. Though risings took place in the north and 
south-east, thoyvar_of the First F^i-ondc concentrated itself 
round J.he capital. At first Paris adopted a hold atti- 
tude. Under the influence of the Duchess of Longue- 
ville, who now “ sank to the level of a nicre adventuress,” 
the Frondeurs were joined by many princes, such as her 
brother the Prince of Conti, her husband the Duke of 
Longueville, the Marshal de la Motho, the Duke of 
Bouillon, and the Duke of Beaufort. The latter together 
with' de Betz became the real leaders of the resistance 
to the court, and were the last to be reconciled to the 
government. While dc Eotz headed the parliamentary 
movement, Beaufort, “ the idoLof, t he mark ets,” led the( 
mob. Hoping to stir up the provinces, the Duke of 
Longueville proceeded to Normandy; but Mazarin at 
once sent the Count of Harcourt to suppress all rebellious 
movements. In spite of this danger, and of small risings 
in the south-west, the war of the First Fronde was 
mainly an attempt on the part of the 'parlcment of Paris 
to remedy certain existing evils in the government, 
though de Betz hoped to win a decisive success by 
means of the treason of Turenne. 

The treason of Turenne was more serious than pos- 
sible rebellions in the provinces. That general, perhaps 
beguiled by the Duchess of Longueville, proposed to 
lead his army, composed mainly of Germans, to Paris. 
Fortunately the German auxiliaries refused to follow him, 
and Turenne was compelled later to retire to Heilbronn, 
and thence to Holland. 

Freed from all fear of any serious risings in the pro- 
vinces, and for the moment from any hostile movement 
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on the pirt of Turcnne, Mazann was able to devote his 
energies to the task of subduing Pans There, on 
January 12, the mob had seized the Arsenal, and bad 
secured possession of the Bastille. Two days later, 
on January 14, Beaufort occupied Charenton, important 
as facilitating the entry of provisions into Pans 
Possessed of Cbarenton and of the town of Biic-Comte- 
Robert, the Parisians could feel secure from all danger 
of being star! ed into surrender 

In spite, however, of these successes and of the con 
tiaual efforts of da Retz and Beaufort, the Pansnn 
levies proved no match for Condi’s regular troops, before 
\ whom they fled on January 23 and again on January 
29 These reverses, tog^erwith the loss of Cbarenton 
on February 8, encouraged the party of moderation 
imong the clergy and the members of the farUmni to 
ritse their voices in peace The people in 

Parta ■f'tfic -Iwcotmn^^eaiy of the war, resented tho 
suffenngs to which they were subject, and complained 
of the conduct of their generals From heing a deter 
mined stand for liberties and reforms, the war was 
alreadj showing signs of degcnenting into a mere 
selflsh struggle on tho part of tho nobles against tho 
centralisation of the royal power, and especially against 
Mazarin 

In many respects the siege of 1649 foreshadowed that 
of 1870 There was tho same levity and anarchy, the 
samo endurance and courage Cond6 and Jloltko both 
experienced similar difficulties m their attempts to 
subdue tho French capital Through tho influence of 
dc Retz negotiations uero entered into with Spam, and 
a Spanish envoy arrived in Pans But a reaction had 
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iDegun, and the moderate party in parlement protested 
against dealings with Spain. The clergy favoured a 
settlement, and the news of the execution of Charles I, 
shocked the consciences of the more reasonable men on 
both sides. The loss, too, on February 2^of the town 
of Bi^Comte-Eobert increased enormously the difficulty 
of securing supplies. Though de Retz remained master 
of the Parisian populace, and intractable, and though the 
nobles of the Fronde stood aloof, moderate counsels 
prevailed, and on February 28 the parlement decided to 
send deputies, who should treat not with Mazarin, but 
with the court. The interests of the royal cause 
demanded a settlement, even though of a temporary 
character., Turenne was still anxious to march to 
the aid of Paris, the Archduke Leopold was ready to 
invade France, and some of the- French governors of 
frontier towns were intriguing with the Spaniards. 
Concessions were therefore advisable. On March 11 
a compromise was patched up, known as th e Treaty oL . 
Rueil. But in Paris the terms were refused. The 
extreme members of the parlement were furious when 
they realised that Mazarin was to remain in power, and 
that, till the end of 1649, the parlement was not to discuss 
political questions. It was not till April 2 that the 
treaty, slightly modified, was accepted, and the twelve 
weeks’ war came to an end. The right of the parlement 
to take some part in State affairs was reluctantly allowed 
by Mazarin, and the treaty was registered ; the Parisian 
troops were then disbanded. But the main object of 
the Frondeurs, the expulsion of Mazarin from France, 
remained unfulfilled, and the people and nobles regarded 
the treaty with no enthusiasm. • Though, however, the 
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Parisian popnbce migttcry “Ko peace! l^oMararin!" 
the merchants Trero anxious for peace without delay, 
and the queen regent ^cal^!^ed that the resteratjon of the 
royal authority* depended on the continued prescnc<i of 
Maiarin at the head of the government. ICei erthclcss 
the struggle ivns not j cl over. Though Paris was illum- 
inated, and a Te Da'n dianted, men hko de Pete and 
Beaufort rem’uned hostile. The Treaty of Bueil was 
merely a truce. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE NEW FRONDE 
1649-1651 

After the Treaty of Rueil — Condition of affairs on the north-east 
frontier — Treason of Tuienne — Return of the court to Paris — 
The formation of the New Frondo — Influence of the court 
ladies — Character of Condd — Ho becomes supremo in the 
government — Alliance of Mazarin with the Old Fronde — A 
coup d'dtat planned by Mazarin — Arrest of Condd, Conti, and 
Loiigueville — The court in Normandy, Burgundy, and Guienne 
— The situation in Bordeaux — Conduct of the parlcmcnt of 
Paris — ^Return of tlie court to Fontainebleau — Mazarin with 
the army — Victory at Rethel — Mazarin returns to Paris — Do 
Retz heads a plot against Mazarin — Release of the princes — 
Union of the two Frondes — Mazarin retires to Briihl — Unpopu- 
larity of Condd — Intrigues of Anne of Austria — Danger from 
Conde’s ambition — The king attains his maiority — Position 
of Condd. 

The Treaty of Rueil neither excited enthusiasm among 
the French people nor did it allay the troubles in the 
provinces. In Provence and Normandy there had been 
disturbances, which in the former province continued, 
while in Guienne the discontent had . developed into 
something approaching rebellion. The Duke of Epernon, 
the governor of that province, had, by his tyranny, 
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stirred up disorders which were ^Mth difficulty only 
partlj suppressed The re establishment of the iii 
tendarvts was requisite for the preservation of order and 
good goiernment, and Mazann, though unable at that 
time to carry out this very necessary measure, hit upon 
the plan of sending members of the parliamentary 
families as commissioners into the provinces. He thus 
did something to remedy one of the chief blunders of 
the Chamber of St Louis 

The First or Old Fronde had had disastrous results 
upon the proimcial administration Its effects upon 
the course of the war against Spam were equally 
detrimental Hoping to gam advantageous terms from 
Mazann owing to the troubles m Pans, the Spaniards 
refused to consent to the cession of Alsace, or to mahe 
peace without receiving largo concessions. The French 
position in Italy, Catalonia, and Flanders bad been 
indeed weakened and the Archduke Leopold had sue 
coeded in taking Saint Venant (April 25, 1649) and 
Ypres (May 10) , hut Mazann had shown no signs of re 
Iinquishing any portion of what Franco had won by the 
Peace of Westphalia, and the event full} justified him 

For some time, however, the situation on the north 
east border remained a source of serious anxict} 
Condi had declined to take command of the army, 
and Turenne, though outwardl} reconciled to the 
court, remained, like his brother the Duke of Bouillon, 
hostile to Mazann, and refused to undertake the siege 
of Cambny The seizure of the pnncipality of Sednn 
by Richelieu still rankled in the minds of Bouillon and 
Turenne, and Mazann so far had been unable to satisfy 
tbur ambition and wm them oaor to tho side of iho 
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crown by oflcvs of tcvritoiy ;mcl pensions. Harcourt, 
tbo coniinatuler in Flamlcv.'?, did, indeed, cinlcavonr to 
second ^Mazaviiv's stalcsmunlike cfibvts to restore the 
French fortunes, but lie failed to ciipturc Cambniy, 
and this revenso wa.s a source of congral\ilation to the 
unpatriotic enemies of the court, and a fresh scric.s of 
^razarinadcs appeared, some of a most insulting chai-actcr. 
!Mazavin at once proceeded to Saint-Q.uentin to encourage 
Harcourt, who, early in September, took Cond6, a place 
of considerable importance. Though later on compelled 
to abandon the town, he bad, at any rate, shown the 
Spaniards that France was still able to carry out an 
oflensive policy on the frontier. 

On August IS, 1649, the court r etur ned to Paris. 
Mazarin had gained over the Duchess of Chovreusc, but 
had failed to conciliate do Retz or Beaufort. iNeverthe- 
less, the arrival of the king and court was the signal for 
great rejoicings in Paris, and to outward appearance 
internal peace w'as assured. Even I^Iazarin had no uu- 
friendl}’^ reception. But already signs of the format ion 
of a new Fronde were not wanting. ___The p^y of the 
Imyorta ^, who in 16jT ^iad"~be cn s^ve]j ^aw ay .Ijy 
Idazarin, were again raising their heads, and they hoped 

to fiiiT^lead e r in Condd . T his new Ffohdd,"unI ike tlie 

Parliamentary Fronde, enter tained no serious project s 
of reform. It ■v\’as™mliinly composed of the princes 
and th eir f ollower s7”^ung no bles known ~~as~^ zYs 
m mtrcs ; i t was a stru ggle^ - -of - ambition ; i t was "^^ 
end^eayou r to o ve rthro w Mazarin^ The New Frondeurs 
Kadlid popular sympathies ; they felt no respe^t_fft,r_tho 
' parlem ejit.jA^ji.vis. T^y Jived in .an . atmosphere, of 
intrigue ; the y aimed at securing power for themselves. 
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Turbulent, insolent, intnguing, and unpatnotic, theNcTT 
Fronde has no claim to any sympathy or respect A 
remarkable fe at ure m the New Fronde was the influen ce 
ex ercised by_ hdies. E^cn during the period of the Old 
Fronde the Duchess of LongueviUe and other high bom 
ladies had taken a leading part against the court. But 
the lawyers, headed by MoI4, had kept some control 
over the movement, and bad closed the war by the 
Peace of Rued During the New Fronde the paikment 
was compelled to subordinate its feebly expressed nishcs 
to the loud demands of the brilliant galaxy of ladies 
who for some three years influenced politics in a remark 
ablefashion “Women,’ saysLavall^e in hi3 
Francois, “ phyed throughout this time tbs most splendid 
part which brought out all their cleverness , theirs was 
n life of laventure and romstDco, crowded with pleasures 
and perils , they took the lead alike m love aiTairs or 
wirhko expeditions, in fetes or conspiracies ’ 
AVomcn had frequently pKjed a conspicuous part in 
French politics but probably never had they enjoyed 
so much influence in the State *13 during the period of 
the New Fronde That influence exercised b) these 
beautiful, wittj, and dissolute duchesses was generally 
baneful and opposed to the true interests of Fnncc. 
Lai alldes judgment is not too seiere “ When," he says, 
“ they ’ (the ladies) “chose to play a part in politics, they 
brought into public afljirs their sordid passions, tlioir 
narrow mows, their fniolous ideas, and they sacrificed 
to their \anitj their honour, tlicir oi\n peace of mind, 
and the welfare of their houses.’ 

Condi 8 oivn character fitted him for the post of 
leader His greed for ponerand pelf, his arrogance, 
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bis instability and la^vlcssnoss, mark him out a man ^s'ho 
•would in bis own interests endeavour to secure tbo 
supreme iniluonco in tbo Stale oven with Spanish aid. 
A brilliant soldier, with many of tbo gifts of a great 
general, as arc evidenced b}’^ Ibc tactics of IJocroi and 
Lens, CondtS bad no political wisdom, and liis coiuhict 
from tbc time of tbe return of tbo court to Paris in 
Axrgust 1G49 admits of no excuse. His unpatriotic 
action in allying with Spain and figbting against bis 
omi country cannot bo justified on any grounds. 

This was tbc man whose demands Mazjirin in tbo 
autumn of 16-19 bad to satisfy. Cond6 bad won brilliant 
victories for tbc regent; ho had, on behalf of tbc court, 
vanquished tbo Parliamentary Fronde. For these 
services be did not consider that be bad been adequately 
recompensed. He was, moreover, furious at Mazarin’s 
wise refusal to band over to Longucvillo Pont dc 
rArcbe in Normand3^ Jealous of tbo rival bouse of 
Yeuddme, he opposed tbo marriage of Laura Mancini, 
one of !Mazarin’s nieces, to tbe Duke of Mcrcoeur, son of 
tbe Duke of YendOme, Mazarin bad no doubt hoped 
to gain over tbe Duke of Beaufort through bis brother 
Mercoeur, and to oppose to tbe bouse of Condd tbo 
powerful bouse of YendOme. As it Avas, Condd’s 
opposition in September to tbe marriage brought matters 
to a head, and all Mazarin’s enemies gathered round tbo 
prince. To avoid the immediate outbreak of hostilities, 
Mazarin had recourse to diplomacy. On October 2 he 
signed a document Avhich seemed to band over all 
authority to the prince. By this success Condd alienated 
tbe Frondeurs, who accused him of deserting their cause. 
'The populace of Paris bad not forgotten that he headed 
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the besieging army By seizing the supreme power he 
had reduced the king to a pupped and rendered himself 
unendurable to the queen regent and Mazann. The 
great nobles of France were jealous of the mfluence 
and power grasped at by Conde, who had m "vam sup- 
ported the Duchess of Longueville’s attempt to secure 
for two of her fneuds the tabouret, or right of being 
seatedmthe queen’s presence An uneasy penod ensued 
in which the pnuce endeavoured to render his position 
independent of the crown, and in which his insolence 
and tyranny became more and more accentuated 

He had mortally offended Anno of Austna , he had 
alarmed the parlemeni, which realised that it had less 
to fear from the court than from Cond4 and his follow 
ing , he was disliked by the citizens , and, ubat was of 
immediate importance, he was not supported by de Ectz. 

The coadjutor, who during these times played so 
brilliantly the rdle of party leader, would willingly have 
ousted Mazann from his position Unable to carry out 
this wish, he had posed as a mighty demagogue, and was 
proud of bis mfluence o\ er the Pans mob Fearing the 
tyranny of Condd, ho was now prepared to umto with 
Mazann in deliienng tho court from the new danger 
which threatened it In January 1C50 Mazann deter 
mined to free himself and the court from tho roan 
who not only had extorted terms avhich made him 
airtual master of France, but who a'vas now inciting the 
parlemeni of Bordeaux to rebellion, and uas endcaioiir 
mg to secure a hold upon Normandy Fortunately, 
OS wo e seen, Cond6, Toy his arrogance, had hroVtu 
uith de Betz, Beaufort, and generally with the OU 
Fronde hlazatin, uho wiw supported by Orleans and 
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: ihle to ofTi rt n tuiit Mi with ilr loir, to whom s\ 
car\lii):.!V Wa- pr.Oih (h}. *“ 

A (fV'o/ \v.i<- nn<l tvinii 'I otit. ( hi 

Jatmnrv 10. jt'ihU, C’^’iwhh (*o*.iti, ruid i,o!!;oto\ ijlf wojj: 
:irn\<lod ''hAt'-nti of Vitj*' *’to_ . TIh^. 

p'.rkr.if-r.i nuuh* no nhiortion, Tai !« ti nirdix'd qniit.thf 
antiuwity <<1 the r<^i’r.t w.i-: r< t-'ml. In with 
the Old I'nnule Marnrin had t^onp'-ra: ily elirrhnn.trd 
the New I'rojide. Bn* the itifiid- ; td tlm ini}*ii-oi u d 
jnincc'; at onec; emle.n oured to r.d'o jehfllioii in tlm 
provinces and in tlii,'; work the iniUionc' (>f vo-men w.o'. 
very appan nt. hi fact, thtoimhont tin* New or Berinxl 
l-'rondc tlu' iJinncnciT'of tlio ^roat court ladic' i‘; often 
more olVectivo ihan that of the men. 'riie Dm lie" ve,: of 
l.( 0 n"ncville and of Ghcvrcn.‘=e, Mar.arin once .'aid, cmild 
overthroAv ten States. The former (CoiuleV ri>-tor) now 
endeavoured to raipc Nnnnandy ; hut failing, fled to 
Stenay, wdicre site mol and flirrcd up Ttireuue to fresh 
unpatriotic nets. 

rtlaz.arin had little dilhculty in c^tahlisliing the royid 
authority in Kormandy. On Felirnary 1 the court 
proceeded to that province. Dicjipe yielded, and after 
some negotiations the Duke of Eicliclicu gave up Havre. 
That Avorlhy was the grand-nephew of tlie great 
cardinal, and his wife, Anne Poinssart du Yigcan, was 
entirely in the hands of Condo and the Duchess of 
Longucvillc. By his marriage Kichelicu had fallen 
under Condd’s influence, and it had been feared that he 
would refuse to yield Havre. The grant of the iahourct 
to his wife, however, removed all difiicultics, and a 
heavy bribe led to the 8ubmis.sion of the cbfiteau of 
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Caen bj its commander, who held it in the name of 
the Duke of LongiieMlle Saint-L6, Cherbourg, and 
Granville were vnthout any resistance placed by Francis 
de Jlatignon in the liamls of the cardiHiil, who showed 
great skill in the adoption of measures to ensure the 
tranquillity and prosperity of Normandj On February 
20, bringing in its tram the Duke and Duchess of 
Richelieu and other hostages, the court left Normandy, 
and on the following day amved m Pans Early in 
March the same process was repeated m Burgundy, 
where Cond^ was governor Before starting on his 
journey Mazann had realised the existence of a perfect 
network of intngues in Pan^ of which Orleans was the 
nominal centre The members of the Old Fronde, with 
winch Mizann was still m alliance, were as grasping 
as ever, and the Duchess of Che\Teusc distinguished 
herself by the number and extent of her demands. It 
was ^vlth considerable misgiving that Mazann again 
began the work of paciGcation From ^^a^ch 5 to 
Jfarch 16, when the court amved at Dijon, Mazann 
was to a great extent occupictl in correspondence with 
lo Tellier, his trusted agent in Pans, with reference to 
the constant intngues which the weakness of Ofle-ms 
encouraged De Ketz refused to bo satisfied v ith an 
abbej, but for a time the housoof Vemlfimo ceased its 
actne opposition. 

In Burgundj the centre of resistinco was Bcllegarde, 
where were concentrated many of Condd's partuana. 
The presence of tho young king on the lines was hailed 
by the gam«on with cnes of “Vive lo Rol” Mazann# 
estimate of tho depth of French loyalty wais correct, niiJ 
tho moderation of his terms statesmanlike. On Apf*! 
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There, tn l'‘p> rfi<>n'.* niip-ipubrity, to the intiiyia-,; 

of ihc ilowa^ir I’riiirec'' of ('xn'h', atal the hojn* <•; 
•Spatiii'h a«:is:ance, irhelli>*n iia<i h:'*hi?j out, atid 
Ikmloaux hecauienynin the. c< nt?o of <ii' loyalty. Ttirontu*, 
still under the infhjvnce of the Ititcht.' of Louyiieville, 
held Slenay agiiinst the Frvnch, t hough iho 
of Paris had, on May 10, dcrlared hitn, the duchc.s, 
.and Iiodiefoucatild guilty of high Ireason. No immf di- 
ate harm c.-tme from the Sj):mish alliance, a/-, thotigh the 
iSpaniard? c.ajitured To C.alelet- on dune Ifi, the}’ failed to 
take the citadel of Guise, ajulon duly 1 reiired fioni the 
town. Mararin him^t-lf had no fear of a march of the 
Spanish forces upon Paris, lie was ctmvinccd that 
Turenne’s .alliance with Spain was lialf-hearled, atid that 
the Spaniards, as soon a.s the .south of France was ])acificd, 
would content themselves with attacking towns on the 


north-ea.st frontier. lie therefore decided to proceed 
with the court to Gtiicnne. 

]\Ia5tarin’s decision was rendered necessary by the cer- 
tainty that the jiurlanciils of Toulouse and Aix were 
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prepared to imitnto the rebellious e-nmplo of that of 
Bordoau'c, ilo foirod too that the existence of intrigues 
of Borxlcau': with Spain ami England might Imc serious 
results. On July 4. the court left TAtis, and early in 
August a deputation from the jxirlmcui of Bordeaux 
was received The oveculion of the goicrnor of the 
chMeau of Vayre-' led to tlio breaking off of negolia 
tion% and to reprisals on tho part of the Bordelais Tl\e 
w ir therefore took a aindictuoand sanguinarj character. 
The city w u» full of Condo’s jwrti'uans, it was the centre 
of a district alw*a^ s celebrated for its independent char 
acter, it vvas known later as the headquarters of the 
Girondist niovcuicnt. The jiopulaco in the aiitiinin of 
1650 soon became supremo and declared “for the ciusa 

of the princes." . r »» • ‘ 

Mararm th at iho * •* •***•-• ' • ^ , 

osjio^iHIe’ fn ' • ’ ' ‘ 

I rench Porto Longone and Piombmo had fallen, and 
the Sivamdi fleet, no\r supremo in the Mediterranean, 
could sail to the help of Bordeaux. Conspiracies had 
been dl^eo\ere(i m Xomiandy, while on the north-ca^t 
frotitjor the Spanntals had taken Ia Capclle, Verains 
and M vrlo, and Turenne had seized Rcthol and ClAtcau 
PorvKiv Pvris iiseU was in danger, and measures of 
a.ft nco Mere taken It was deci ded to renioio il 'c 
p’ -mcoa tq^ some m ore distant prison Un A«gn^t^29 
thc\ were tikeiTTo^nreou^I^’amT'thus Tureimc was 
depniev! of his pnncip.al motive for marching on the 
eapitak The effects however, of the divaslen to the 
French anus wore senous and the cncmi'^s of >fannn 
in Pans charg I the cardinal with all the res]>onsib!lity 
of the defeat* on the frontier. 
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During the absence of the court in the south of 
France, the government in Paris liad been carrieil on b}’ 
a council which included Chatoauncuf, the Iceepor of the 
seals, le Tcllicr, Seiuncn, the Goinit of Avaux, and had 
for its president Orleans, The had at once 

begun to discuss the complaints of the inhabitants of 
Bordeaux and the imprisonment of the i)rinces, and 
Orleans showed no capacity ’for ruling. lie fell nndei' 
the influence of the Duchci^s of Chevreuse, of his wife, 
and of Madllc. do Saugeon. Tlie Sj'aniards oj’cncd 
negotiations with him, and do Eetr. urged him to seize 
the government and direct the affairs of the cnuntiy. 
^Yhile Orleans was falling under these pernicious 
influences, Chfiteauncuf was busy scheming to supplant 
Mazarin — whom he openly denounced — in his position as 
First Minister, The policy of trusting Orlciins had .suc- 
ceeded no better than that of balancing the two houses of 
Orleans and Coudd against each other. It was necc.ssary 
to take steps to defeat the machinations of the Frondcnr.s 
in Paris, and iMazarin therefore had every reason to act 
energetically at Bordeaux, in order to be free to return 
to Paris. La Meillcrayc, who commanded the royal 
forces, met with a fierce resistance, and iti order to 
get his hands free Mazarin oficred the Bordelais 
excellent terms. These were accepted on Sopteinbcr 
29, and the king and coiirb entered Bordc;iux on 
October 5. Before returning to Paris, j\razarin made 
efforts to secure the allegiance of the Count of Ala is, 
governor of Provence. The count was a zealous 
supporter of Condd, and the chances of the outlue.-ik 
of a civil war in Provence were consideniblc. No 
rebellion, however, broke out, and having captured 
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Montrond, the lung and court amved at Fontainehleau 
on November 8 

MaKinn had now become wearj of the incessant 
mtngues in Pans Successful against the parties of 
flthe pnnees, he proposed to inflict a decisive defeat upon 
I the Spaniards, and then to deni with his enemies in 
I Pans. He was resolved to resist the demands of the 
Duchess of Cbevreuse for money and places, and that 
of de Retz for a cardmaFs hat. The Spaniards were 
already masters of part of Champagne, and it was 
absolutelj necessary to drive them from Rcthel — a 
strategic point of much importance, closing as it did the 
Salley of the Upper Aisne It could bo easily pro- 
Visioned, and a Spanish army in possession of it wotiH 
ho a perpetual menace to Pans. Before starting on the 
campaign, which it was hoped would ho crowned with 
success, Jlazann secured the assent of Orleans to the 
remoaoil of the princes to Havre This eflected, ho 
joined the army on the frontier m December Eethel 
was taken on the I3tb, and on the I5th Turenno was 
defeated in a pitched battle near tbo town Champagne 
Was cleared of tlie Spaniartls, and the value of the royal 
troops liad been proved Mazarm never showed bis 
Wisdom more clearly than lo his efforts to prondo for 
the army and keep it loyal On tlie day of the battle 
of Bethel he sent proriiions, wme, and medical 
nccessanes for the nounded In the future the king 
could always count upon his army Jlazann could 
with some jnsticc look back upon the events of 1650 
“It began,” lie wrote to one of his correspondents, 
“with the imprisonment of the princes, then took 
place tho journey s to Korraandy, Burgundy, and 
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Guienne ; and finally there were the events in Cham- 
pagne, whence I have driven the enemy in the middle 
of winter, after having recovered Rethel and many other 
important places. Lastlj’’, there is the battle . which 
resulted in the loss of the enemy’s army.” To all 
appearance Mazarin had cause for his satisfaction. The 
party of the princes had lost control of Normandy, 
Burgundy, Saumur, Guienne, and Montrond. Turenne 
had been defeated and the power of the crown fully 
vindicated. Mazarin, who had in November appointed 
Nicholas Bouquet, one of his most trusted agents, 
procureur-gdndral, returned to Pai'is on December 31, 
1650. From that time he gradually carried out a pro- 
ject the wisdom of which circumstances had made 
evident to him. That pro ject im plied the formation of i 
a monarchical and national party which should stand 
above fection. The basis of such a party ^YOuld_ b.?t tli® 
bourgeoisie, which was already wearied of the struggles 
of the Frondes. But this plan, though' excellent, was] 
premature, and years had to elapse before it could be 
carried out. 

Paris was seething with intrigue, Mazarin was hated 1 
by all parties, the parlement had discovered that the 1 
arrest of Conde was contrary to law, and de Betz, 
frrrious at not obtaining a cardinal’s hat, had no difficulty ' 
in stirring up the capital. 

During the First Fronde Mazarin and the queen had 
been supported by Conde, and, since the imprisonment 
of the latter, by Orleans. De Eetz had now secured the 
alliance of Orleans, and the union of the two Frondes 
against Mazarin left the court practically defenceless. 
The question naturally arises. Could not Mazarin have 
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taken severe measures and suppressed by force of arms 
the factions m Pans? That was the view of Lionne, 
afterwards celebrated as a diplomatist, and now one of 
Mazann’s supporters At the beginning of 1651 
Mazann could adopt one of two courses— ei ther rc con 
cihation with one of the two factions opposed to him, 
and with its aid to overthrow the other , or the declara 
tion of war upon both There are indications that 

I Mazarm strongly inclined to the latter course — that ho 
relied on the army to suppress the factions which 
troubled France Before however, declanng vnr 
upon de Retz and his followers, it would be necessary 
for the queen to leave Pans Unfortunately, Anno of 
Auatna was laid up with an illness which had attacked 
' her at Poitiers and again at Ambotse. Mazann himself 
wrote to Scr> len that he was prevented from carrying 
out the second alternate e, which was the best, “paruno 
fatality qui a rendu la reino mnlade dans cetto con 
jODcture, ct hors ddtat de pou\oir peut-Ctro do plus 
fdun mois tenter co coup" IIis enforced hesitation at 
f this crisis had disastrous results. Before he could 
build up a national party and suppress the factions by 
force of arms, Pans and Bonlcaux experienced rciolu 
tion and a period of civil war 

During January 1051, while Mazann hesitated, las 
[ enemies, headed by do Retz, acted with decision The 
parlemeni declared itself opcnlj and strongly in faiour 
of the pnnecs, and the two Frondes umtc<l ^fazarin, 
who had thought himself, after Rethel, able to vanquish 
the two Fronde.-* had mwcalculated his strength. lie 
now appears to haao been somewhat taken hj surprise 
and adopted no docisiio measures. The link which 
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bound him to Orlt'aus wic; finally Inolccu on I'chinarv 
1, 1051, wlion tho duho, nho had joinod dr Krir. an<l 
Beaufort in declaring that- the liberty of the princr'i 
was necessary for tho welfare of the State, p!ntr<l to 
Anno of Austria that, tho Frondeurs wore idnudy attar’,-- 
ing the deplorable, policy of MarArin. 'Phe r.ardinat, on 
the other hand, sahl that the Frondeurs, Hhe Fairfax 
and Cromwell, wished, while attacking the minister, to 
destroy the royal jiower, Ih'cogni-ing, howe\or, that 
hostility to himself wa.s the homl of union between the 
two factions, Marnrin decided to withdniw. On 


February G, IGol, he left Furls. 


'Pile fjueon having 
from following his 
ro«emhUng that of 


been prevented on February G 
example (her attempt somewhat 
Louis XVI. in 1701 to go to Faint- Cloud), she was 
compelled to give orders for the release of the ])rinccs. 
On hearing this news, Mazarin at once jirocccded to 
Ha\TC, and on February 13 set the jninecs at liberty. 
Ho apparently hoped, though in vain, to gain their 
I gratitude. In Iilarch he left Fnmce, and from April 11 
Vto the end of October he lived at Briihl. During this 
\period he was in constant communication witli the 
j'queen, le Tclliei', Lionne, Servien, who were, with 
Nicholas Fouquet, his most trusted supporters. Under 
his direction Anne of Austria carried on a ceaseless war 
with her enemies, and by following his advice was able 
I to triumph eventually over her foes. 

) “ Tho return of the princes to Paris was a veritable 

/ triumph/’ and was followed by measures for jicrpctuating 
/ the victory of the aristocracy over tho monarchy. Tho 
1 parlement at once annulled all declarations directed 
against any of Condd’s supporters, and a small com- 
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mittee, consisting of Orleans, Cond6, de Eetz, and 
Beaufort, met to direct affairs. For a time matters 
looked black for the cause of royalty m France Both 
Frondes Tvere united, the parlement and the nobles were 
m full accord, the as<embly of the clergy declared it«elf 
for liberty and Cond^ To pre serve the union betwe en 
the parties of Orleans and Condd a double marriage was 
arranged Enghicn, Condcs son, was to marry a 
daughter of Orleans, and Conti was to marrj the 
daughter of the Duchess of Chc% retire. The united 
hou‘*es of Orleans and Condd with their powerful sop- 
porters, and aided by the connections and friends of the 
Duchess of Chemuse, would, it was confidently belies ed, 
bo too powerful for any combination which Anno of 
Austria could bnng against it. The hopes of the 
tniimphant princes were high, and drastic changes in 
the government of Franco were contemplated TIio 
nobles and clergy were disposed to summon the States 
General, and b) its means to make serious modifications 
in the constitution The regency was to be taken from 
Anno of Austria, and a council of eighteen, chosen from 
the Three Estates, was to bo formed for tho government 
of tho country 

Such was the situation which Anno of Austria, afho 
was practically a prisoner m the Palais Royal, had to 
face m tho carl^ months of tho year 1C51 ^VTicn 
roused she could act with determination, and Anno was 
ns Crmli resoUed as ever to defend tho rights of the 
young king Ready and anxious to combat tho propo ctl 
reioliition, she was encouraged m her resistance by tho 
constant adiice of Matann, ond by tho deiotion of his 
^ agents, Semen and Lionnc, who remained in Pans and 
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with whom ^Mazavin rcgularl}' corresponded. The 
cardinal was much disturbed on hearing of the union 
of the princes Avith the Old Fronde. He showed, hoAv- 
CAmr, no sign of despair, but adA'ised the queen-motlicr 
to take all precautions to proA'ent the abduction of the 
king, and to seize CA'ery opportunity of soAA'ing di.scord 
among the princes. lie Avas confident that the coalition 
AAmuld before long break up into its original elements. 
AAA'are that the parkment AA'onld vioAA^ Avith horror the 
proposal to summon the Statcs-Gcncral, ho adA’ised Anno 
not to reject the proposition of the nobles and clergy, 
but to defer the meeting of the Three Estates till after 
the king had attained his majority. 

Events turned out as Mazarin anticipated. A violent 
quarrel ensued between the magistrates and the nobles, 
•while the clergy resented the proposal of the parhnnd 
to exclude all cardinals from the royal coAincil. The 
I exile of. Mazarin had by no means prodiAced peace among 
I all classes. Dissensions prevailed among the Frondcurs, 
and the queen felt strong enough to refuse, at the 
request of Orleans, to dismiss le Tellier, Servien, and 
Lionne. She also entered into secret negotiations Avith 
Cond6, in accordance Avith Mazarin’s adA’ice to soav 
discord betAveen Orleans and Condd. In this she Avas 
aided by the return of the Duchess of Longueville to 
Paris. This lady had for years hated the Duchesses 
of Chevreuse and Montbazon, and her rage was great 
on discovering that it had been arranged that the 
daughter of the former should marry her brother 
Conti. By her efforts the proposed marriage neVer 
took place, and the rupture of the engagement distinctly 
weakened the bonds betAveen Condd and the party 
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of Orleans Cond4 ^as, however, for the moment al! 
powerful 

To dissolve the muon of the parties of Cond4 and 
Orleans, Anne, b} the adduce of Mazann, had entered into 
an mtngue with Cond6 against Chateauneuf, le garde dee 
sceauz, who was one of Orleans’ supporters Cond^, 
who was promised Guienne instead of Burgundj, agreed 
to the exclusion of Ch&teauneuf from the Council, and 
to the admission of Chavigny and Mold, who bad been 
suggested by Mazann. On April 3, 1651, Anne earned 
out a ventable covp ddal A ministcnal roolution 
^wl3 effected, and Chateauneuf was disgraced Though 
civil war, owing to the rage of the Orleans faction, 
almost broke out, peace avas maintained, and Condds 
influence in the Council was assured The rupture of 
the Che\ reuse marriage scheme was an nccomphshcd 
fact before the end of April, and the two factions had 
become irreconcilable Condd however, soon mined 
his cause by liis extravagant actions and arrogant con 
duct. Ho was resolved to remain supremo, and to 
secure tho preponderance in the State of his own family 
and friends 

One of the pnncipal results of the rupture of tho 
union between the two Frondes was the unproved 
position of Anne of Austria and of Louis XIV They 
were no longer prisoners in the Palais-Ro)al, ami 
even appeared publicly in Noire Dame. Tins change 
m tho situation was largely duo to Jlaz-ann’s counscK 
which Anno of Austria had followed with precision , ami 
she had also secured valuable support from Anno of 
Gonzagma, the Pnnecss Palatine Tins rcrnarhalle 
woman was one of tho heroines of tho ^cw bromic. 
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and like the Duchesses of Longnovillc and Cliovrouso 
^was rapacious and ambitious. Nevertheless she proved 
a useful ally, and by her cfibrls contributed in great 
measure to detach Conde from the Old Fronde and 
from the influence of the Duchess of Chevreuso. In 
her negotiations with Cond6 she had been ably seconded 
by Servien and Liounc, who, according to hlazarin, went 
beyond his instructions in their offci'S to Conde. Had 
the latter’s ambitious hopes been satisfied, he would have 
controlled the south-west of France, and by his enormous 
influence would have seriously curtailed the power of 
Louis XIV. Successful in breaking iip the alliance 
between the parties of Condd and of Orleans, Anne of 
Austria's next step was to defeat the schemes of Conde. 

Both Mazarin and the queen were determined to 
resist the exorbitant pretensions of this overgrown 
subject, who seemed for a time to be master of events. 
Holding Guienne, Cond6 would be a real menace and 
danger to the State. As soon as Mazarin was con- 
vinced that Condd’s triumph meant the annihilation of 
the royal power, he advised the queen to continue 
her efforts to sow dissension between the prince and 
his allies. The parlement was alienated by Condd’s 
arrogance, his manner in the Council was insulting, even 
his own relations were weary of his haughtiness. His 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Longueville, had no wish 
to be involved in any more plots, and was on bad terms 
with his wife, Condi’s sister. Turenne, too, and his 
brother, the Duke of Bouillon, were irritated with him, 
as they had not received the jirincipality of Sedan, the 
object of their wishes for many years, and were prepared 
to listen to the overtures of Mazarin. 
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MoKS one of the most f-uthful of the pnnce’<« jvxrtisin^ 
Ind now dttnched him tU from him, nnd Uio Duhis of 
IStmours Mid of Jo\ui <\ togtthcr witli tlio Mar-hils 
H Mo he nnd H MulKraxi, luro di contented Th«. 
Diichovs of Cban-U e, with the M'lnpis. of ClAkauneuf 
nsnin nidv to trx'it with Mn-nnn, vid eitn ih 
Kt.tr wn* wilhn:; to eirio to term^ The nimour of 

I tht return oi Mirariu, howtver, wns sufljcjent to throw 
llie j\ ne*- e I into a panic It was nece'«^a^^ to move 
cauu u )\ Vt the end of June lb51 Loms of Vendire, 
Duke of Mercaur, nmned Laura Mancini, one of 
Maiann nu'ct.jj, lut the eicnt, Kjond imtatins; Beau 
fort> iiwa of email imjKrtanco The ojijv'siuon of *o 
niiin infliuijtjaJ hn>ntJ<un> wn.% howoir, a «cnoJs 
uitttrfw CouiU , and Madame do Mo’tcnllt tt tifii4 
to In fv \r of K ana tctl b\ some of hi& former alheo. 
On »lul\ t Cal dt, tltxl to the chateau of Saint Maur 
l> imundixl I V In fiundo, the que^Mon of emharhin^ 
a' on*© ujvan cml xvar %ras cli«cuN$caf, thomth both 
l>oudUn an 1 Turximt. unx'd mcKlcnlion ard recort.jI a 
tion with Maxima rv*oatj mis were cpinetl wi h 
Orleans ai i t\ndi^ c\ni,nt<al to rttum to Pans if 
!i Tellur fcxnun and Ii niie» who wm nchtlr re 
pa’aled as Km* de\fte«l to Maran i were di m'sxh 
On Tulv 1*^ ihi. qiuei lulKxhanl INiJiiKn ioap't 
rtn on c<l the « dt Muhfu) ci>ne'|»o*j lent of Mamnn m 
I'ana On ^ul> -1 Cvndt ratumc^l to the capital. \ 
slight t ^ the T«, iinq hin, m «cd tlie monarch cal s nti 
ri i’ ar enr tl e l'ar«!ana arlaitxlmj of i*^ltcratJ''*i 
a!:jun«* li Ma..jx ms advicv tie qu'cn allied 

wi h de 1 its an I I j« facii *», ll e | nee if t' e allu ce 
K n.^ a piaru^i. o a cardinal * hav to do I etr, ci t f 
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post o£ Eii’st Minister to Gbateauncuf, and o£ tlao seals 
to ]\Iol4. Mazarin’s nepliew, a Mancini, was to marry 
Madlle. de Ohevrcuse; and the Duchess of OhevreusOj 
Chateaunenf, and de Relz were to do all in their power 
to detach Orleans from Condd. Secure of the support 
of de Eetz and the members of the Old Fronde, the 
queen, on August 17, accused Conde publicly of dis- 
loyalty and of treasonable intercourse with Spain. Civil 
war almost ensued between the two Frondes, and was 
only averted owing to the approaching celebration of 
the king’s majority. To preserve peace Anno agreed 
to postpone the settlement of all questions at issue till 
after that event; and, in order to conciliate the parlemejit 
and the people, did not even oppose the issue of a fierce 
declaration against Mazarin. The cardinal himself was 
appalled by the violence of the language used. But 
Anne of Austria had only agreed to the declaration 
from motives of policy. On_ September 7, 1651, the 
majority of Louis XIV. was celebrated, and a new situa- 
tion was created. Mazarin’s plan for uniting all loyal 
men in support of the king had now good chance of 
success. Such a scheme could alone vanquish the 
Frondeurs and restore peace to France. The principal 
obstacle to the realisation of this scheme was Cond4. 
Rebellion or submission were now the only alternatives 
open to him. In an evil moment for his fame and for 
the welfare of his country he decided, with the full con- 
currence of his sister, the notorious Duchess of Longue- 
ville, to ally with Spain, and to involve France in civil 
war. Till 1653 Mazarin had to deal with an armed 
rebellion. 
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At the time of the celebrauon of Louis XlV/s majoritj 
1 (September 7, 1651) the hing’s Council ineludctl Orletns 
the Manjm« of Chiteauncuf, vho alrrays hol'd! to I'C 
Marann’s succe«or. Mol#, and la Vieuville, superin 
tendent of the Cnmcea. Whxlo Mizann rlmaincd at 
Pruhl, Cond#, tnth his Irother Conti, Xemour*, 
RochcfoucauM, and VioV, rras at Chantilh. Already, 
influenced by the Duchess of LongueiTllc, ho Kid 
decided on rtl >enion, ard the political tituation cf 
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Fr ance s eem eel to favour liis plans. ^ Oliver Cromwell, 
successful in England, was disposed to foment troubles 
in France, if not actual!}' to seize some of her northern / 
ports. Spain was bidding for an ICnglislv alliance. 

In the south Condd was received with enthusiasm, and 
the families of la Force, la Rochefoucauld, la Trd- 
moille, and Rohan embraced his cause. Daugnon, who 
held the fortress of Brouage, ami was governor of La 
Rochelle, and who hoped to form La Rochelle, with Rti 
and Oleron, into an independent principalit}', supported 
him. Cond(i’s schemes were e.Ktensivc. lie proposed to 
carry the war to the Loire, to cficct a junction with the 
Duke of Nemours, who commanded troops in the north 
of France, while Turenne, supremo at Stonay, would 
march through Champagne and perhaps occupy Paris. 
The crisis was serious, for France was still split into a ^ 
number of selfish, unpatriotic factions, while the almost 
universal hatred of Mazarin was a serious obstacle to the 
development of the tendency towards the triumph of 
the mona^ch 3 ^ At first the Council showed uno.vpccted 
vigour. On September 26, 1651, Louis XIV. and the 
court left Paris for Fontainebleau, and in October pro- 
ceeded with a small army into the province of Berri. 
Success attended the cfTorts of the king’s part}'. In 
Saintonge, where Harcourt commanded. Cognac was 
relieved (November) and La Rochelle was seized, while 
in Berri the king occupied Bourges and established the 
royal authority. The court then proceeded to Poitiers. 
By the end of the year a considerable step had been f 
taken towards the suppression of the rebellion. AH ' 
danger from Lower Poitou h.ad disappeared, and 
Daugnon had made terras with the courh Conde’s 
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hopes of seizing La Sochclle and Saintongo nero de- 
feated, and some of his suppoiters urged him to make 
peace Condd, howe\er, was more obstinate than eier 
in hi3 determination to secure his own supremacy lie 
handed over Bourg, a town in Gmenno, to Spain, and 


made adnnees to Charles IV, Duko of Lominc For 
eighteen years a duko inthout a duchy, this adicnturer 
nas always read} to enter into projects of any kind 
All dangci from tho union of Lorraino with Cond6 was, 
however, remoicd by tho intervention of Mazann, who 
dangled before tho duko tho hope of tho restitution of 
his duchy as a reward for his loyalty to Louis XIV 
Foiled bj Mazanii m his designs upon the Buko of 
Lomme, Cond4 had also hoped to secure assistance from 
Oliver Cromwell Agents from the pnneo proceeded to 
England, and it is said tliat Englishmen were busy 
trying to persuade Bordcaiiic to form a republic. Condd s 
envoys to Cromwell were carefully watched by Jlazann’s 
spies, and there is no doubt that Jlazann succeeded in 
inducing Cromvcll not to support Condfi. At tbocnl 
of 1G51 that pnnee could rely upon Spam alone for help 
in his rebellion against tho French monarch} 

On January 29, 1652, Mazann at tho head of an 
armj joined tho court at Poitiers The nows of Ins 
return had cau<cd great excitement m Pans, wlioro tho 
parirment, on December 29, put a price on his head, and 
decreed tho sale of his imaluablc librar} Two dajs 
after Ins arnval at Poitiers, Tuicnno and Itunllon aho 
camo to gne their cervices to the royal cau^c In place 
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of the principality of Sedan, which Richelieu had taken 
from their fatnily, Mazarin had given them the duchies 
of ChS,teau-Thierry and Albret, with the counties of 
Evreux and Auvergne, and other domains. The value 
of Turenne to the king’s cause was at that time immense. 
Troops were required for the defence of Catalonia, which 
had heen abandoned hy Marsin, one of Condi’s adherents. 
A fleet had to be sent to Barcelona, but, above all, the 
revolt in Anjou required immediate suppression. De 
Eetz received his cardinal’s hat. The Council was 
rapidly reorganised, Ch^teauneuf, Mazarin’s rival, retired, 
and an advance was then made into Anjou. 

On the Loire the Frondeurs had two armies — one 
under Beaufort, the other under Nemours. At Jargeau, 
on March 29, 1662, they were defeated by Turenne. 
The news of the defeat of his forces brought Condd 
from Bordeaux to the Loire, and on April 1, at Bldneau, 
he defeated the royal troops. The arrival of Turenne 
saved the royal army from a complete disaster. 
“ Conde,” writes the Due d’Aumale, “ had reached his 
mark, and had annihilated one of the royal armies, 
when the fortunate intervention of Turenne and his 
cool boldness and tactical skill changed the result of the 
day. . . . But if Cond4 had taken the ofiensive in his 
wonted fashion, he might perhaps have overwhelmed 
Turenne and found Louis XIV. on his hands.” Instead 
of continuing the operations on the Loire, Cond4 hurried 
off to Paris to win over the Duke of Orleans and the 
'parhment. 

The capital was indeed incensed against Mazarin, but 
the parlement was not prepared to oppose the king, the 
declaration of whose majority had taken all power out 
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y of the hands of the Dnlte of Orleans. As lla 2 arjn bad 
hoped, a national party was slowly being formed among 
the lourgemie, who longed for peace and the cstablisli 
ment of order Unable to secure support from the well 
to-do classes, Condi turned to the mob and determined 
to stir up popular passions This was all the easier as 
Turenne was close at hand with the hmg and ^Iaz.inn 
Had Ma^ann adopted Turenne’s adiico and boldly 
entered the capital and proclaimed the king, the war 
would probably ha\ o been ended But Mazann, IvnoM mg 
how hated ho was, decided to carrj on negotiations and 
was supported m his decision by the queen mother 
Meanwhile Turenne, on May 4, oicrthrcw Condi’s 
Spanish forco at Ctarapcs, and the effect in Pans of t!ic 
nows of this defeat nas considonblo Anarchj increased 
and all goiemraent disappeared Tho sudden anaial 
of tho Dulco of Lorratno with 10,000 mcrcenanes to 
rchoio tho town of Etampes, then besieged b) Turenne, 
Was a serious danger to tho rojal armj Turenne, how 
over, by his skill averted the danger, and tho duko 
retired to the frontier Tuixniio then advanced on 
Pano, which during tho next few months nas tho scene 
of disorder Condi was encamped at Saint Cloud, and 
on Jiil^ 2j 1C52, tho Intllc of feamt-Anlcuno nas fought 
Per&uadtd by Mazariu and tho joiing king to attack 
before Ins preparations were complete, Turenne was at 
first checked \>} his bnUiant antagonist, '^^hen Ins 
guns Itad como up, the /inal arrangements iioro being 
made for a decisive effort But Madlle. do Jlontp nsicr 
("JTalcmoisclIe"), the famous daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, turned tho guns of the llasttllo u|K)n tlio rojal 
anny, while Condt’a force was admitted into Fan* 
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Scenes of violence at once took place, and on July 41110 
mob, encouraged b}' Condd and bis soldiers, set fire to 
tbe Hotel de Yille, vhero tbe General Assembly of the 
city was sitting, and murdered several of the councillors. 
This massacre of the Hdtcl do Ville, though immediately 
followed by the establishment of Condo’s rule in Paris, 
was the dcathbloAv to the party of the princes. But 
for a time Paris was forced to submit to a government 
which included Orleans as lieutenant-general of Franco, 
Condd as commander- in-chief, Beaufort governor of 
Paris, and Broussel pi'ovost; the monarchical party, 
however, daily gained strength. 

In Paris the reaction steadily went on, and in 
August theparlemcnt was ordered by the king to proceed 
to Pontoise. In order to remove all cause of irritation n 
and to propitiate Paris, Mazarin, on August 19, volun- ]! 
tarily left the kingdom a second time, Condii’s last / 
excuse for rebellion was gone. The departure ofi 
Mazarin placed the princes in a difficult position. On 
August 22 they declared to the parlcnicnt that they 
were ready to lay down their arms on certain conditions. 
They were to be confirmed in their honours, dignities, 
and governments, and to be allowed to keep in their 
employ the troops which they had raised. At the 
same time they prepared to continue the civil war, 
and sent a pressing appeal to the Spaniards and to the 
Duke of Lorraine for assistance, Mazarin, who accused 
the Duke of Lorraine of having broken his engagements 
with him, at once advised an energetic opposition on 
the part of the royal troops to the Lorrainers. 

For a time, however, it seemed that the royal cause 
was threatened with very real danger from its foreign 
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enemies. Considering tliit the cause of Cond^ was not 
hopeless, the Vrchdnhe Leopold, go' emor of the Spam«h 
KcthcrUnd>>, ordered P«ens.aldaua to load a Spanish 
forco into France, to efiVet a junction with the Duke of 
Lomine, who simnltancoudjr adTOncinr and to 
march on Pins. But the Spaniards were onlv half 
ht.arte<l and wero content to Icaac the parties m Franco 
to continue their intLStino slmcgles. On Turannea 
approach Riens.aWana fell hack to the frontier and 
l>e«iegiHl Dunkirk Mcimvlulo the Duke of Lorraine, 
anth from ^000 to 10,000 men ms manlung on Pan« 
Hts plan was to occupi the heights of Mllcneuve St. 
George, unite with Cond^, and overwhelm Turenne’s 
amaU amw Twrenne, however, anticipated tlio duke, 
and dimng the month of September, m command of 
^ ilkntU'Q St Gcorce, hold m cheek the Lorruners as 
well as CaudiSs forces Had Turenno been boldlj 
ntt Wkc I ho would, in all probabdilv, ha\ o Wen defeatcal 
bv hi3 more iKiwcrfvil encmiea. But Condi', perhaps 
through illnc's showed no dcasion, and Dwraine, a 
men. ndvinturcr, had no liking for a pitebeil battle. 
The Bourbon monarchy was once more weed from 
imminent danscr Lath m 0\.to\Kr Lorraine’s army 
di'tappcarcil and that of Cond^ did nothing But the 
results of the iinivatnotic conluct of the pnnccs were 
far rv aching The eountrr round Pans had been devas 
t,alc<l anl the deiotioa of a portion of the fcurya'i^'S 
and poai.ants for their allies gave wav to a desire for a 
settled goiommcnt and piotectian fnm dc\a.'l.atien and 
di<cinlcr In fac*, the hatnd Lit for tl e I/irtaincrt 
was inch tha’ the duke eoull onU a* great n*k v:*it 
Pans. On (X*ol*cr 12 he narrowly escaped Wing 
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murdered by the mob. A more serious result of the 
continuance of the civil strife was the loss of Dunkirk, 
The Spaniards had wisely pushed on their operations 
against the town with vigour, and in August had in- 
creased the number of their troops. The French fleet 
had been scattered by Blake, the English admiral, 
and Dunkirk capitulated on September 16. Having 
already retaken Gravelines and Mardyke, the Spaniards 
had every hope of continuing their successes. “It 
is impossible,” wrote Mazarin,’ “ to prevent these 
misfortunes if the French continue to act against 
France.” 

The cause of the princes was, however, rapidly 
declining. Montrond, their principal fortress in the i 
centre of France, was lost to them early in September. ^ 
During that month, between the rival forces of ^ 
Turenne and Lorraine, negotiations were proceeding,' 
all of which lay in the direction of the triumph of the 
monarchy. There was no reason for prolonging the '< 
period of unrest, and all classes in Paris agreed to urge 
the king to return. The parlemeni, the merchants, the 
artisans were united on this point, and the Cardinal de 
Betz was found among a deputation to Saint-Germain 
to beg Louis to ente r his ca,pit^ . On October 13 the 
Duke of Lorraine led his forces away, and Cond4 shortly 
afterwards retired with a small force to join the 
Spaniards. On October 14 Beaufort was removed from 
his post of governor of Paris. The way was now pre- 
pared for the return of the court, .and on October 21, / 
1652, Louis entered Paris amid a scene'~'6f wild en-| 
thusiasm. An amnestj’^ was at once passed for all the 
events which had occurred since February 1651, and all 
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decrees during that period, including those attaching 
Mazann, ivere annulled 

Orleans retired to Blois and ceased to bo of any poll 
tical importance, and his daughter ‘ Maderaoisello ’ was 
exiled to Samt-Fargem The Duchesses of hlontbazon 
and Cbdtillon were also compelled to leavo Pans, and 
Chatcauneuf was ordered to retire to Bern On October 
22 the day after tbe return of tho court, Louis hel(L.a 
lit dejustiCf^ and forbade t\ie parlement of Pans to taho 
any part in affairs of State. Beaufort, Broussel, and nine 
other prominent members of tbe par/emmf were banished, 
and it was seen that no effective resistance was poesible 
Tho Bastille was next secured, and on December 19 do 
Retz was arrested and impnsoncd in Vincennes As far 
as Pans was concerned tho Fronde movement vras over 

Tho return of Mazann was, however, absolutely 
necessary The foreign policy of Franco demaoded his 
presence Ihe relations of tho government of Louis 
Xn^ with England Germany, and Italy required careful 
handling and French interests abroad wero suffering 
through tho absence of tho canhnal Tlio Spaniards had 
in October regained Barcelona and Casale, and had 
secured tho allianco of the Duho of Mantua. Oliver 
Cromwells attitude had become so threatening that 
Mazann had persuaded Anno of Austria, in spite of tho 
opposition of Henrietta Mana, to recognise in December 
the Ijigh«h Commonwealth and to send Bonlcaux as 
ambassador to London, brmcowxs also m continual 
danger from invasion on her eastern bonier, where Cond(5 
had in ISovrmber seized Ch&teao Porrirn, Retbil Bainte- 
M«5nehould Ear Ic Due, I igny , ami the town of Commercy 
In December, however, Mazann succeeded m bnnging 
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reinforcements to Tnronne, and Bar-lo-])uc, Ligny, and 
Commercy were easily regained by tbo French. ]\Ia7.:vrin 
was now ready to accede to the wishes of the qnccn- 
mother. the hing, and Servien, and to rotnni. On 
January 12, 1653, Chatcau-l’orcien was retaken hy the 
French, and at the end of tlic montli hlaznrin left Uie 
army and proceeded to Soissons. On Fchruar}* 3, 1653, 
in companj'- witli the king, wlio had met liim some miles 
outside the city, Jtlazarin entered Paris. 

The state of the finances required I\Iazarin’s immedi- 
ate attention. On January 2, 1653, hi Vicuvillo, the 
superintendent of finance, had died, and Nicholas 
Fouqueb immediately applied for the post. Other 
applicants appeared — Servien, i\Iole, and Ic Tcllicr. 
iMazarin came to a characteristic decision. Kichelicu 
had laid it down that it was impossible for two men 
mutually jealous to appropriate State funds, hlazarin 
resolved to put into force this o})inion. On February 7, 
1653, Servien and Fouquet were nominated jointly to 
the post. Till Servien’s death in 1659 there were thus 
two superintendents of finance. In undertaking, in 
addition to his duties as procvreiir-g6n(Sral, the responsi- 
bilities of this new office, Fouquet was embarking upon a 
dangerous if lucrative course. The finances were in a 
hopeless condition. The - social and political upheaval 
caused by the Fronde had not yet subsided ; the struggle 
with Spain still continued. All the avenues to new 
loans were closed. The practical bankruptcy of the 
government in 164:8 had destroyed its credit, and no one 
could be found willing to lend money. Onl}^ through 
the personal credit of Mazarin or of Fouquet could the 
State induce men to lend money. Such a method of 
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raising loans bad obvious disadvantages. Public and 
private money became involved in extraordinary con 
fusion, and many loopholes for adverse criticism soon 
appeared Colbert, who had _tbo^managenient_of 
Mazarm’s _pnvato estate, and wTio aspired to a high 
position m the State, had already quarrelled with Fouquet 
and n as his declared enemy Though he continued to 
warn Mazarin, the minister found that Poiiqiiet’s ability 
to raise money from nch capitalists was inv aluablo At 
first, however, the system of having two superintendents 
did not work well, and it was not till after a change had 
been made at the end of 1C54 that men lent willingly 
I (hlazarm’a success had been largely due to tbe military 
qualities of Turenne, to the support of his subordinates, 
to the lo^al aspirations of the lonrgeotsie, and to the 
divisions among the nobles. It was important to unite 
all parties round the throne and to end tbe war 
Turenne was deservedly covered with honours, and to 
the house of Bouillon were given the duchies of Albret 
and Chateau Thierry, and the counties of Auvergne, 
Evreux, and Gisors In 16G0 the marshal was given 
the title of grand captain to distinguish him from the 
other generals Jlazann, like Richelieu^ preferred to 
employ men of the middle class, and though he recog 
nised the value of such men as Nicholas and B.vsil 
Pouquet, who were respectively supenntendent of the 
finance and bead of the police, he had more confidence 
m the honesty of le Tellier, Abel Servien, Hugh Lioiine, 
and Jean Baptiste Colbert To these men Mazann gav o 
honours and titles freely, and not infrequently valuable 
emoluments He was wise m doing so It was by the 
aid of this devoted band of counsellors that he was able 
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to establish ids power, win over the nobles, keep the 
p'arlement and clergy in order and conciliate the 
hourgeoisie. 

With the hourgeoisic of Paris Mazarin soon cultivated 
excellent relations. The obligations of the government 
were recognised, order was as far as possible preserved in 
the streets, and literary men were paid to praise both Idng 
and minister. Mazarin was fully cognisant of the power 
of the press, and till his death numerous writers received 
pecuniary assistance from him. Being till 1659 involved 
in a war with Spain, Mazarin was unable, in accordance 
with Colbert’s wish, to found trading companies, and 
generally to encourage the growth of a merchant marine. 
With the parlemeni Mazarin’s relations were on a more 
delicate footing, and it was more difficult to conciliate 
the lawyers than to win over the citizens. For many 
years the parhmeni had been the sworn foe of the/ 
cardinal, who had done his best to curtail its exaggerated 
claims and absurd pretensions. By_the lavish use of 
bribery, ho 3 y,exer, Maz arin won over to the royal side 
many of the membefsUp the -und'-he'procufed 

the nomination of Pomponne de Bellibvre as president 
in succession to M 0 I 4 who retired in March 1653. The 
efforts of Beili^vre, who was supported by hficholas 
Fouquet, the procwreur-giniral, had beneficial effects, and 
the latent opposition of the parUment to the government 
did not cause Mazann much anxiet 3 \ 

M ^h the clergy and reli gious . orders Ae .cardinaLhad 
little difficulty. The supporters of the government were 
liberally rewarded j the Cardinal Antonio Barberini be- 
coming Bishop of Poitiers, and in 1657 Archbishop of 
Pheims. The religious orders, such as the Franciscans 
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and the Jesuits, were for the most part demoted to the 
rojal cause, and Mazann found their support useful 
during his contests with his old enemy Innocent X 
The nobles after 1652 gave Mazann little Jroiihle. 
VhnquIiHod aniLguilt^ oLtreasotviheyJiastuiedlCLinake 
aiiject sijbrui5sion__tojthQ_g(iKemiricnL_ la Porta gives 
several amusing instances to illustrate the rapidity of the 
conversion of the upper orders “Tout le monde,” he 
says, “ disait tout haul h la reine que touto la France ^taib 
Sfazanne " And in describing the manner in which the 
crowd did reverence to the cardinal, he says, “J’y via 
un religieux qui se piostcma devant lui avec tant 
d’humiUt^, que je crus qu’il ne s’en rclfeverait point” 
Mazann had experienced the value of the support of 
the fickle noblesss, and he had for a long time past deter 
mined to cq nsohda je his po^r an d firm ly to esta blish 
hia influence by hrin^n^ about mar riages betwe en his 
nieces and members of the principal families in France 
Hisjiolicy was in a way somewhat similar to the family 
settlement policy of some of the Phntagen^ts ^ In 
1651 the Duke of Mercoeur, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Venddme, and one of the leading nobles in France, 
had married Laura Mancmi From the year 1650 
Mazann had wished to many another niece to the 
eldest son of the Duke of Bouillon, so as to remove the 
irritation of the duke and his brother, Marshal Turenne, 
owing to the loss of Sedan by their family On August 
9, 1652, the Duke of Bouillon died, and latci bis son, 
the young Duke Godefroi Maunce de la Tour, married 
Mat la Anna Mancmi, the youngest of Mazann’s nieces 
Anna-Mana Martmozzi had 4 varied career Jlazann 
had intended that she should marry the Duke of 
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Caiidalo, tlio son of tlic Buko of Bpcvnon. Bnl. iho dnko 
was unwilling to make wliat bo regarded as a nidsalliance, 
and Anna-i\Iaria blartinozzi in Fcbrnaiy 1004 marned 
the Prince of Conti. In ^^tly 1653 there arrived from 
Eorae, in company with ]\rajiarin’s two sisters, hresdanics 
Jlancini and Martinozzi, three more nieces, Maria, 
Hortensia, and I\Iaria-Anna, together with their hi'Othcr, 
Philip Slancini. For these suitable marriages were 
arranged. Hortensia in 1661 married the Duke of 
Meiilerayo, the nephew of Kicholicu, who bcc.amo the 
Duke of ^lararin and one of the heirs of the cardinal. 
In 1657 01ym|)ia Mancini married Eugene of Savo}^ 
Count of Soissons, and became the mother of Prince 
Eugene, so famous in the Spanish Succession ^Yar. 

f Byjh cso mar riages i\Iazarin secured a hold on several 
of the noble families in France. At the beginning of 
1653 the only great houses which were openly hostile 
to him were those of Orleans, Condd, la Trdmoille, 
and Harcourt. The Count of Harconrt, the head of the 
fourth branch of the house of Lorraine, had eiitcrcd 
into treasonable relations with the Emperor, and had 
threatened to hand over to him the important town of 
Breisach. 

But Mazarines diplomacy came to his aid, and Harcourt 
was induced to submit. Orleans and his daughter were 
now powerless, the influence of Condd was destroyed, 
and la Tr6moiIIe, who was governor of Charleville, was 
won over by means of the Duchess of Chevreuse. 
The governors of strong places in the 'north of France 
had already proved their fidelity, and the governors of 
the principal provinces, such as Longueville in Normandy, 
la Meilleraye in Brittany, Mercceur in Provence, Epernon 
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m Burgundy, I’HOpital in Champagne, and Lesdiguiferes 
m Dauphin^, were loud m protesting their loyalty 
\ By_hi3.£kill^Dd jaoderatiotL3H zann had thus conci b 
a^e^t^ bourgeoisiet reduced.tbe pademztit and cleigy_to 
obedience, and won oier the French nobles Having 
by this policy strengthened his position in Pans, 
Mazann was able still further to use his power in the 
interest of the peace of tho kingdom and devote his 
attention to crushing all the resistance m the south, 
east, and west of France Having accomplished the 
pacification of Provincial France, he was then in a 
position to turn with renewed \igonr to the task of 
carrying out military operations against Spam and of 
bringing the war to a conclusion 

On learning that Mazann had returned to France 
the partisans of the pnnees m Provence met and re* 
solved to take up arms The parlement of Air, however, 
declared them rebels, and the Count of Alais, the governor, 
was arrested and impnsoned In bis place the Duke of 
Mercffiur was appointed, and m May 1652 he was 
formally installed as governor of Provence For 
upwards of a year Mercccur steadily pursued a consistent 
policy Toulon, Tarascon Sistcron, and Saint-Tiopez 
resisted the royal authority and had to be reduced by 
f orce of a rms Other diflficulties were rapidly settled 
owing to the good relations subsisting between Mercceur 
and the inhabitants, and by tho end of 1653 Provence 
was pacified. 

In Burgundy the difficulty was less Epemon, who 
had succeeded Cond4 as governor, submitted, and Belle 
garde, which was besieged m May 1653, yielded in June 
In Guienne the state of things was far more senoua 
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than in any other part of France, and the resistance to 
the royal authority more determined. In Bordeaux 
princes and jMrlement and people were united in hatred 
of Mazarin. Democratic idews were widely held, and, 
confident in their own powers of resistance, and huoyed 
up with hopes of foreign aid, the inhabitants pro- 
longed the war till the end of July 1653. Cond^, in 
undertaking in 1652 his famous journey to the Loire 
and then to Paris, had left the government of Bordeaux 
in the hands of his brother Conti, who was advised by 
a council which included the Duchess of Longueville, 
Marsin, and Lenet. Disorder soon broke out in Bor- 
deaux. The parlemeni fell into two divisions — the 
minority known as the Little Fronde favouring moderate 
views; while the majority united with the extreme 
section of the people, known as the Ormde or Oi-mistes. 
Conti had the weakness to support an attack upon the 
moderate party of the parlemeni ; civil war ensued, and 
Bordeaux fell into the hands of the demagogues, whose 
actions recall those of the Jacobins in 1793-94. These 
internal dissensions favoured the progress of the royal 
arms. On the retirement of the Count of Harcourt 
from the command of the army, the Duke 'of Candale, 
son of Bpernon, was appointed. As soon as the roj'^al 
authority was established in Paris, Mazarin took energetic 
measures to suppress the revolt in Guienne. The 
growth of a royalist party in Bordeaux was encouraged ; 
the Dulce of Venddme with a fleet appeared at the 
confluence of the rivers Garonne and Dordogne, and 
the Count of Daugnon, governor of Brouage, made 
terms. His defection was a fatal blow to the cause of 
the princes of Bordeaux. Attacked from within and 
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Without, the Ormdo gradually realised that no help from 
either Spam or England was possible Conti negotiated 
secretly with Mazann, and at length a tieaty was signed 
on July 31, 1653 The Dukes of Vencl6me and Candale 
entered Bordeaux, Marsin, Lenet, and other partisans 
of the princes were allowed to depart^ and measures 
were taken to assure the tranquillity of Bordeaux. 
Only the leaders of the Ormde were executed Conti 
himself married one of klazann’s gifted nieces, and 
the Duchess of Longucnlle, the evil genius of the 
house of Cond4, made her peace with her husband, and 
on his death adopted a religious life in Pans Mazann 
was, however, not deceived by the appearances of loyalty 
in Bordeaux He had rightly gauged the character of 
the inhabitants of the south west of Prance, and knew 
that the treaty lately made had only “covered up the 
■'flame and not extinguished it” He ordered Venddme 
and Candale to take careful precautions against future 
outbreaks, and arhen a Spanish fleet appeared in No 
vember 1653, at the mouth of the Gironde, it met with 
no support 

Thus was concluded the long struggle of the Pronde 
Over all France the royal authority had asserted itself 
Internal disorder was ^wpidly disappeanng before the 
almost complete extinction of Condi’s faction as a power 
in the State Henceforward the French nobleajvera-no 
longer a danger to the State They were employed jn 
warfare or at the court,_but_liad_jiQ_Dpportumty_of 
becoming great__ local magnates Henceforward—the 
pailement of Pans, shorn of it 3 _political_functions,jwas 
forced to confine itself toils judicial duties, and to how 
before the strong will of Lotus XIV_ Hencefom ird 
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tli^jincipal governmeiit offices were filled by men wbo 
had sprung from the bourgeois class, or from that of 
the lesser nobles — men such as Colbert, Servien, Lionne, 
and le Tellier. Mazarin_had_successfulLy_„carried_.put 
and completed the wp^ pf^Eichelieu. The great nobles' 
had forfeited all claim to confidence. Their selfishness, 
incapacity, and want of patriotism had been fully illus- 
trated during the period from 1648 to 1651, and M^Min 
wa s full y,] ustified in.crushing.for^ever t he la st _efforts_tOi 
introduce feudalism into^government. Having destroyed 
the two Frondes, and having re-established order and 
the authority of the king, Mazarin was called upon to 
give to the reorganised monarchy the force necessary to 
conquer its external foes. From 1653 to 1659 Mazarin 
successfully, accomplished that task, and placed the 
French monarchy at the head of the nations of Europe. 

» His first duty was to drive the Spaniards from Cham- 
pagne, to attack them in Italy and Catalonia, to take 
from them the seaports of Flanders, and finally to 
compel them to make peace. It was not till the Peace 
of the Pyrenees was signed in 1659 that Mazarin’s work 
was accomplished. 

Throughout these years Mazarin had exhibited di pl o- 
matic qualities of a high order. Richelieu would probably 
at certain epochs have acted in a more decided manner. 
That at the end of 1650, after Rethel, Mazarin should have 
immediately adopted energetic measures to establish his 
position is incontestable. He ought also, after the cam- 
paign on the Loire, in 1652, to have taken Turenne’s 
advice and advanced boldly on Paris and proclaimed 
Louis XIV. king. Instead of such decisive action, 
he preferred negotiations which caused the battle of 
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Samt-Antoine and anarchy m Pans for some months 
That Mazann’s position was peculiarly difficult is evident 
Throughout these years the Spanish war proved of great 
assistance to Condd, and hampered the royal cause 
Fortunately, Spam did not possess a general of special 
ment, and as soon as Tnrenne’s period of treason ended 
all senous danger to France was over, though the Iocs of 
Dunhirk in September 1652 was sufBcient evidence of 
the disastrous effects of Condi’s rebellion In addition 
to the Spanish alliance, the influence of French women 
upon the course of the civil wars added to JIazann’s 
responsibilities The Duchess of Longueville was answer- 
able in great part for the rising m Normandy m 1651, and 
for the treason of Turenne She also threw all the weight 
of her influence on the side of rebellion when Conde at 
the time of the kings majority was still hesitating 
She continued at Bordeaux to support Conti in 1653 m 
defjing the rojal power Hardly less important was 
Madlle de Montpeasier, who took so notable a part m the 
battle of Saint-Antoine The mother and wife of Condi 
both acted energetically against Mazann, and the Duchess 
of Chevreuse was alternatelj his enemy and his ally The 
influence of women during the period _pf rtie Frondes 
proved to be uniformly-disastrous to the -interests of 
France, and vastly increased Mazann’s difficulties The 
memoirs of Madame de MotteviUe and of de Betz teem 
with illustrations of the truth of this statement. Eicbe > 
lieu, it can hardly be doubted, would have long before f 
1648 suppressed the parlemeni and exiled his foes ' 
Mazann failed to foresee the seriousness of the storm ^ 
which began to gather round him from the \ cry moment ' 
of his accession to povi er , and when the storm broke he 
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hesitated to take drastic measures. He believed in llt 
negotiations and dipl omacy, and eventually his dinlomacy l y 
s'^ceeded. 'i'iiough stern measures of repression would* 
have brought the struggle to a speedy end, and saved 
France an infinity of suffering, it is impossible not to 
admire the resolution and perseverance shown by Mazarin, 
Time was on his side, and slowly but surely events 
turned out as he had anticipated. The reaction in 
favour of the royal power steadily grew, and all the 
elements of disorder were one by one eliminated. He 
had continued the work of Richelieu, and by the end of 
1653 had arrived at the goal of the ambition of his 
predecessor. But he prftfftrred-dev.iQiiR. .pni.bR-to-RichA--K 
lien’s stern and rapid methods. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE SPANISH WATl AND TUP ENGLISH ALLIANCE 
164&-1659 

De‘\th of the Stadtholder William II ~The campaigns of 1651 and 
1652— Ihe siege of Dankirk— Mazarin’s uegotiatiooB with 
Cromwell— Failure of Mazann to grasp the situation— French 
attempts to rclie>c Dnnkirk foiled— The capture of Dunkirk 
by the Spaniards — France recognises the English Common 
wealth — Tlio loss of Casale and of Catalonia— Fonqnet and the 
finances— The campaigns of 1653 and 1654— Failure of Guises 
expedition to Naples — ^Thc escape of de KeU — The attitude of 
Innocent X and of Alexander VIl —The ri'e of the Jsasenists 
— The iVoi inciol Letters of Pa^l — Helations of Slazarin with 
Port Iloyal— Settlement of the adatr ofde Petz — Louis XlV 
and the parfemcjit of Paris— Tlie campaign of 1655— The per 
secution of the Yandois — The Treaty of Westminster with 
England — The campaign of 1656 — Cond4 relieves Valenciennes 
— The Treaty of Pans with England — Advantages of the 
English alliance 

The continuance of internal trouble in France, and the 
death m November 1650 of William IL, Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, upset all Mazann's schemes with 
regard to Spam and England The Peace of Munster, 
made m January 1648 between the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, had confounded his policy and frustrated all 
116 
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his hopes. But though his plans had for the moment 
failed, he trusted, by means of the influence of William 
IL, to induce the States- General to cancel the peace. 
In that event ho anticipated an earl}'’ triumph over Spain, 
and an opportunity for interfering in England on behalf 
of the Stuarts. It seemed that the time had come to 
strike a blo'w against republican institutions and re- 
publican parties ; for ivhile a republic had been estab- 
lished in England, the republican Fronde troubled 
France, and William II.’s republican opponents received 
encouragement from England. The New Fronde of the 
princes was on the side of Spain ; in England Spain was 
popular ; while the United Provinces had seceded from 
the French alliance and had joined Spain. Mazarin was . 
therefore justified in considering the advisability of 
uniting with William II. in attacking the Rpjnan-Gatholic..^ 
Netherla nds, and in attempting the restoration of the 
Stuarts. The houses of Bourbon, Stuart, and Orange 
would thus join in opposition to the English Common- 
wealth, and a great blow would be inflicted on Spain. 
William II. ’s death on November 6, 1660, destroyed this 
scheme, and, like the Dutch alliance "vvith Spain in 1648, 
came as an overwhelming blow to Mazarin’s hopes. In 
December 1650 he had indeed, by the victory of Bethel, 
driven the Spaniards out of . Champagne, but his exile 
from France, and the general confusion which ensued, 
rendered any effective operations against the Spaniards 
in 1651 impossible. Moreover, Cond4, who was supreme 
in Paris during the greater part of 1651, entered into 
negotiations with Spain, and was apparently prepared, in 
order to secure his own position, to make a definite 
alliance "with Philip IV. 
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After the king had attained hia mijonty lu September 
1651, Cond6 plunged into civil war, and had no hesita 
tion in accepting the aid of the Spaniards The Arch 
duke Leopold without any difficulty retook Fumes and 
some other places, and in 1652 his troops won many 
successes It was said by the Venetian minister that, 
while former yeais had been filled with constant victories 
for France, now every week brought the news of some 
loss No decisive battle was fought, but the Spaniards 
gradually recaptured most of the places which Franco 
had won, at the eirpense of many lives and much treasure, 
m the earlier years of the war In May 1652 they 
attacked and took Gravehne s, which they had lost m 
1644, and in August Dunkirk was closely invested and 
a regular siege of the place was begun Eecognising 
the advantages accruing to Spam from a continuance of 
the disorder m France, the archduke had decided not to 
send active help to Cond4 and bis party, trusting that 
they would be strong enough to hold their own and 
continue the cml war He therefore ordered Fuen 
saldaua not to attack Pans m concert with the Duke of 
Lorraine m the summer of 1652, but to lead his army 
to Dunkirk 

Though Mazann had long been aware of the danger 
which threatened Dunkirk, he failed to recognise the 
necessity of at once gaining the support of Oliver 
Cromwell As early as 1650 he had noted the import- 
ance of England and the necessity of conciliating the 
English government, but it was not till later that events 
forced him to realise the necessity of an alliance In 
June 1651 one of his own secretaries had been unable 
to enter Dunkirk owing to the presence of some twelve 
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or fifteen English ships M*hich were watcliing the toivn. 
Though, too, he was well aware that supplies and rein- 
forcements could only he introduced h}'^ a licet, he 
failed to recognise the strength of the anti -French 
feeling in England, and thus lost Dunlcirlc. The history 
of the lossjof^ this important place illustrates admirably 
the methods of the cardinal, and the strength and weak- 
ness of his character. In 1G51 he seems to have hoped 
to secure the aid of ejther the Dutch or the English fleet 
in order to save Dunkirk. Its governor Estrades, who 
in June 1651 advised Mazarin to collect all the troops 
then garrisoning towns in the north of France and to 
attack Paris, was helpless; Dunkirk was besieged by 
the Spaniards and apparently could not hold out beyond 
the end of January 1652. To save the place secret 
negotiations had indeed been opened nuth England and 
Holland. "With the latter power the French negotiations 
were opened probably at the close of November 1651; 
but owing to the protests of the Spanish ambassador, and 
to the dislike of the States to a fresh war, they had been 
broken ofil Meanwhile Estrades had in all probability 
already offered to admit an English garrison into the 
town. Cromwell, with the assent of two members of 
the Council of State, had before this sent secretly a 
Colonel Fitzjames to Dunkirk, and the result of his 
mission was that Estrades seriously considered the 
possibility of delivering the town to the English govern- 
ment. In January 1652 Fitzjames was again sent to 
Dunkirk with definite overtures, which Cromwell in- 
tended to be presented to the French government. 
Estrades declared that the proposals of Cromwell were 
laid before Mazarin at Angers. At any rate, Mazarin 
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was far from showing any anxiety to close the bargain. 
He was busy fighting Cond4 and his paitisans on the 
liOire, and hoped that a decided success m that quarter 
would render the acceptance of the English terms and 
the surrender of Dunkirt unnecessary In April 1652 
5000 English soldiers were assembled at Dover read} to 
be conveyed to Dunkirk. But Mazann haggled and 
hesitated. He hoped that he could preserve Dunkirk 
by means of a relieving fleet, and that the English would 
not interfere with the French expedition As Louis 
XIV ’s government still persisted m refusing to recognise 
the Commonwealth, Mazann’a hopes of English neutrality 
were destined to bo disappointed, and a severe penalty 
was exacted for his failure to realise the true position of 
affairs. 

Mazann had indeed formed a plan, but none of the 
measures taken to relievo Dunkirk were of any avail 
" God knows,” he wrote to Estrados, “ the trouble that I 
have taken dunng the last six months to send you help ” 
There was only one way to rcbeve Dunkirk, and Mazann 
only too late realised the vital importance to France of a 
friendly understanding vnth England The Duke of 
Vend6me, the French admiral, was ordered to bring a 
fleet from La Rochelle, and, taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of Blake and the English fleet, which 
was at that moment in pursuit of some Dutch ships, 
^o throw supplies and reinforcements into Dunkirk 
Vendfime, however, found the execution of his task 
besot with difficulties Near the islands of and OMron 
he was attacked on August 19 by some Spanish ships and 
by some vessels under the Count of Daugnon, one of 
Condd’s supporters. Though victorious, Venddrao had tc 
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put back into La Eocbcllo to refit and rovictual. Delays 
occurred, and at last it was decided to collect ships from 
Picardy and Normandy, especially from Calais and 
Boulogne, and with them to assist the besieged garrison 
in Dunkirk. On September 14 this hastily - equipped 
fleet, which numbered seven vessels and some fire-ships, 
set sail, and was met by some Spanish ships under the 
klarquis of Leyde, who had surrendered Dunkirk to the 
French in 1646. Before a battle could take place, the 
English fleet of fifteen ships under Blake arrived and 
captured all the French vessels except one, wliich escaped 
under cover of the night. The following da}*-, September 
16, Dunkirk surrcijdered to the Spaniards. Mazarin’s 
hesitation, and ignorance of the character of Cromwell, 
and of the true position of aflfairs in England, had brought 
upon France a great disaster. He had carried on his 
negotiations too long, fancying that by ■waiting he 
could obtain English neutrality at a much lower price. 
In April he seems to have almost made up his mind to 
hand over Dunkirk as the price of an English alliance 
against Spain. Had he done so France would have 
gained enormously, and the treaty of 1658 with England 
would have been antedated by some five years. But as 
yet he had not realised the tenacity of Cromwell and of 
his Council, and he hoped to gain his ends at a cheap 
rate. As it was, he overshot the mark, and the Italian 
diplomatist only learnt after bitter experience that 
methods suitable for dealing with continental statesmen 
were inadequate for treating with a man like Oliver 
Cromwell. He had, however, learnt his lesson, and in 
■ December 1652 the French government formally acknow- 
ledged the English Commonwealth. 
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Never wis Fnnce in greiter need of a povrerful all) 
The jc'vr 1G52, winch saw the fall of Dunkirk, to the 
great delight of Cond^ and lus supporters, who boasted 
that the) u ere now masters of tho sea, saw also the loss 
of Cosalo and Catalonia. Tho influence of Franco in 
It.alj’ suffered a severe Won, and tho Duke of Mantua, to 
whom avas gi\ en tho custody of Ca‘«ale, became the ally 
of Spam In 1628 C\ealg-h ad been captured bv Richelieu, 
who also heforo his death had united CatoJonia to the 
French crown The losa of that great proMnee was 
immediately due to tho rebelhon of Conde in 16ol and 
1652 Marsin tho goaemor, was a supporter of the 
prince, and on tho outbreak of the civil war had left 
Catalonn to aid in tho revolt of Bordeaux. In 165S it 
was Matanna duty to cam on the war with vicour 
against Spam, and to recover what had been lost amce 
1648. 

For theefi extensile operations mono) was required, 
aud Mozann continued to And Fouguet s ^emces iiv this 
respect mi*aliiablc. In December 1654 Motann dmded 
the functions of tho two supennlendents. To Scrvien 
was given the department of expenditure, to Fouguet 
that of receipts. In other words to Fouguet was allottetl 
tho whole management of loans. This di\i«ion of 
functions was not made a moment too soon Freed 
from the trammels iropo ed on him by his colleague, 
Fouguet proved cgual to tho demands made on him for 
tho Spanish war Tliough tho king had no credit, the 
courteous Fouguet was regarded with confidence. He 
was known to he wealthy, he was easv ol access, his 
manner was conciliatory his financial abilities were un 
doubted. Men at onco lent willinglv to Fouguet, and 
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Fouquot lent to the Icing. In 1656, after tlie capture of 
Valenciennes, Fouquot provided 900,000 livres ; at the 
end of 1657, 10,000,000 more. 

Freed fi'om immediate anxiety with regard to funds, 
Mazarin could devote himself to the overthrow of Spain. 
The recognition of the English Commonwealth, the dis- 
persal of the discontented princes, and the suppression of 
rebellion in Guienne were valuable preliminary steps 
towards the attainment of this object. In 1653 Turenne 
defeated an attempt of Condd to capture Paris, and at 
the end of the year Saintc-hldnehduld was taken. 
Though aided by her alliance with Condd, Spain could 
not resist the skill and energy of Turenne. In June 
1654 Arras was captured, and in August Stenay was 
relieved. The success of the French was complete ; 
Condd and his allies were driven to Brussels, and the 
northern frontier was secure. Meanwhile Harcourt, 
who at a critical moment had throivn up his command 
in Guienne, and had hoped to establish himself as an 
independent prince in Alsace and Pbilipsburg, was com- 
pelled, through Mazarin’s astuteness, to surrender his 
government ; and the year 1654 ended in brilliant 
fashion by the captnre of Quesnoi, Binche, and Clermont. 
The tide of Spanish successes had at last been checked, 
and Louis XIY., who had been crowned amid circum- 
stances of great solemnity on June 7, 1654, had been 
himself present with’the army besieging Stenay. The 
relief of Arras was the turning-point in the history of 
the war. Arras had always been regarded as one of “ the 
gems of the Spanish monarchy,” and its capture by 
' France marked the beginning of that revival of the 
French military power which developed with such amaz- 
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mg rapidity during the ensuing years of Louis XIV 's 
reign 

As if to counterbalance these successes, certain events 
occurred about the same time which demonstrated the 
shifting character of Italian politics, and the necessity 
for firmness in dealing with any attempt to revive the 
animosities of the Fronde period In Italy a fresh 
elTort at intervention on the part of France ended in 
failure The Duke of Guise had led an expedition to 
Naples, which, it was expected, would rise on the appear 
ance of the French fleet But the Spaniards met him 
with a superior armament, and Guise was compelled to 
return somewhat ignomimously to France Equally 
annoying to Mazarm was the escape from Vmcennes of 
the Cardinal de Betz On the death of the Archbishop 
of Pans m March 1654, de Ketz bad succeeded to his 
position, hut the government would not recognise the 
coadjutor’s claim to the oflace Before the end of the 
month de Betz, in hopes of securing his release, resigned 
his archbishopiic, and was transferred to the castle of 
Nantes, where he was treated with leniency His 
resignation was, however, not accepted by Pope Innocent 
X , who hated Mazarm and was friendly to do Eetz, on 
whom he had previously bestowed a cardinal s hat. On 
August 8 that worthy managed to escape to Spam, and 
at the same time sent to the government a revocation of 
his resignation as archbishop In Noa ember 1654 he 
arrived in Rome, and was welcomed by the Pope On 
January 7, 1655, Innocent X died, to the great joy of 
the Roman populace, and it was at that moment that 
Lionne arrived at Rome with special instructions from 
Mazann to secure a papal repudiation of the claims of 
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de Retz, In spite of tlio efforts of the Froncli party 
among the cardinals, Fabio Chigi, the Spanish candidate, 
was, on April 7, elected Pope as Alexander VII. The 
new Pope, who had taken part in the i\ogotiations lead- 
ing to the Peace of Westphalia, had shown an almost 
uniform hostility to France. Alexander, at first appeared 
willing to give fair consideration to the case of de Eetz. 
But he deferred appointing commissioners to consider 
the matter, and on June 2 he gave de Eetz the pallium, 
thus recognising him as Archbishop of Paris. Fortified 
by this support, de Eetz issued orders to certain of the 
clergy in Paris, and handed over the administration of 
his diocese to two ecclesiastics, one of whom, Chassebras, 
who was in charge of the Madeleine, by his intrigues 
stirred up opposition to Mazarin. He became the centre 
of a cabal with which the parkment and all enemies of 
the minister sympathised. Mazarin spoke in severe 
terms of him in a letter to Lionne. “ There is,” he said, 
“no greater Jansenist than that self-styled grand vicar 
of de Eetz. He does an extraordinary amount of harm ; 
moves heaven and earth to organise a cabal in Paris ; 
and carries out blindly every measure suggested to him 
by the adherents of de Eetz.” Thus, at the opening of 
the campaign of 1655 against Spain, Mazarin found 
himself hampered by de Eetz’s attempts to stir up 
sedition in Paris. It was necessary once for all to 
crush the intriguing archbishop, and Mazarin spared no 
trouble to ensure the success of Lionne’s mission in 
Eome. The list of charges brought against de Eetz was 
a heavy one. He had talcen part in the civil war 
against the king, he had intrigued with the Spaniards 
and with Conde, he had striven to stir up the nobles of 
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Brittany, and after his hto flight to Nantes he had sent 
emissaries to engage in plots in Pans In a -word, the 
archbishop was charged nnth having stirred up rebellion 
and sedition, and with being an abandoned criminal As 
he was also a Jansenisb it was hoped he would receive 
little consideration from the Pope Alexander VII 
was an enemy of the Jansemsts, with whom Mazann 
had as little sympathy as be had with any of the 
works undertaken by the Port Royalists, or with 
the doctrines inculcated in the Ju^tinus The support 
received by de Retz from the Jansemsts, however, 
drew the attention of the government to a struggle 
between the Jesuits and Jansemsts which was mainly 
theological 

Maaarm’s ministry coincided with a period of religious 
leiwour which was indicated by the growth of monas 
tenes, by the lives of such men as Saint Vincent de 
Paul, and by the foundation of Pott Bo^al Of this 
foundation the Ahbd de St Cyran was m 3 634 placed 
in charge, and he then closely associated it with the new 
tenets of Jansenism In 1640 the Augushnus — -the 
great posthumous work of Cornelius Jansen — appeared, 
in which he inculcated St Augustine’s teaching on the 
doctnne of grace, and made an attempt to reform 
the Church In 1653 the influence of the Jesuits 
secured the condemnation by Innocent X of fi\e pro 
positions contained m the book Though the Jansemsts 
were forced to yield to the papal authonty, numerous 
issues were raised by the Augustinus which led to long 
I and bitter controversies Mazann, who was naturally 
j inclined to toleration, had by bis moderation allayed the 
' fears of the Huguenots on Richelieu’s death, nith the 
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result that they remained tranquil during the Fronde 
troubles. Though pressed to adopt a policy of persecu- 
tion, he hoped to be equall}'^ successful in bringing to a 
peaceable close the agitation which had groivn out of the 
Jansenist movement. In his policy of conciliation he 
was ably seconded by Arnauld d’Andilly, one of the 
chiefs of the Jansenist party, and for a time peace was 
assured. But before long quarrels again burst forth, 
for the majority of the Jansenists had not the modera- 
tion of Arnauld d’Andilly. It was only natural that the 
court should view with suspicion the Jansenist move- 
ment. The princes in the Fronde struggle had shown a 
tendency toivards Jansenism, and the Jansenists had 
espoused the cause of de Betz. Thus the Jansenists 
received no support from the royal power, and remained 
politically insignificant. But from a theological point of 
view they had an importance which increased as time 
went on, and led to a long-continued struggle in the 
next century over the Bull Unigenitus. The Jansenists 
“ aimed,” it has been said, “ at a conservative restoration 
of the theology of the fourth century, and, resisting the 
papal claims and dogma of infallibility, fell back on the 
authority of councils.” Thus, while their political 
tendencies were offensive to the court, their theological 
views brought them into collision with the Jesuits and 
the papacy. The Jansenists held and defended the 
stern views of Jansen as to the efficacy of grace and 
the inability of man to attain to perfection, and the 
members of Port Koyal, whose cloister life was remark- 
able for purity and simplicity, were devotedly attached 
to Jansenist doctrines. In an evil moment for them- 
selves the Jesuits attacked the inmates of Port Boyal, 
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and m their defence Pascal in 16D6 published his famous 
Pronnctal Letters Though unable to make any ade- 
quate reply to Pascars accusations, the Jesuists were 
sufficiently influential to secure their condemnation at 
Rome, and m 1660 ^^Provtncial Letters were publicly 
burnt in Pans In 1660 and 1661 many schools which 
were controlled by Port Royal were closed, and through 
out Louis XIV ’s reign Jansenism was barely tolerated 
At the close of his life Louis fell under the influence of 
the Jesuits, and Port Royal was destroyed and its 
inmates banished Mazann’s ministry thus saw the 
beginning of controversies which continued till the Re 
volution of 1789, but it must be remembered that 
Mazarin refused to destroy Port Royal and carry out a 
policy of extermination of the Jansenists, as was aug 
gested to him So strong, liowever, was the feeling on 
the part of the leading churchmen in favour of orthodoxy, 
that Mazann showed no little wisdom m making the 
charge of Jausenism one of the puncipal points in his 
accusations against de Retz Father Duneau, a Jesuit 
who was one of Mazarin’s principal agents in Rome, had 
represented to Alexander VTI the danger of allowing 
de Retz, who favoured the Jansenists, to remain at the 
head of the Pans diocese In July 1655 the papal 
confessor, Father Sforza Palavicino, spoke freely to the 
Pope of the alliance between de Retz and the Jansenists 
As not only de Retz but also many of his fnends were 
Jansenists, Mazann had good reason for expecting that 
the Pope would at once refuse to agree to the petition of 
the intriguing archbishop But Alexander believed that 
de Retz had merely adopted Jansenism for political 
purposes, and declared that though de Retz might have 
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taken money from the Janpcnist?, lie ]i:ul preached ngainat. 
the doctrines of Jansen. Lionne had already heen .‘■cnt 
as a special envoy to Homo, and ho demanded that ])ro- 
ccedin<r.s shoidd ho taken aiiainst do Hot?,. After innum- 
crahlo delays Alexander appointed a eommi.'^sion to hear 
the charges against the Archhishop of Paris. Pnt the 
conditions attached to the jv.ipal hrief made it impossihic 
for J^l.'marin to acco])l, it. The Pope in.'-i.stcd that the 
jiarlfimni of Paris and the asscmhly of the clergy .‘^hoidd 
sanction the jmoposed ngroemenls (wliich itichulcd the 
appointment of a sunv.agan in ])laeo of do Pel a), .and 
Slazarin at once rcfmscd to allow .anv oruanisation in 
France to interfere with the supremo power of the 
king. The ahsoluto and dcsjmtic jiower in l''rancc, 
he said, resided in the person of the king .aluno, and 
no organisation in the kingdom cculd share it. In 
writing to the queen lie declared that to negotiate 
with t\\c lyarkmcnl or the assembly of the clergy would 
be dci'ogatory to the power of the king, and would 
reduce Louis to the po.sition of a doge of the republic 
of Fnance. 

Lionne was recalled in IGuG .and the proceedings 
ag.ainst de Ectz were dropped. Alexander, however, 
did little to aid the archbishop, wlio eventually resigned 
his post, while the sufl'r.ag.an regarded himself as holding 
his office from Louis XIY. Do Ketz received several 
abbeys, and in 1G65 visited Paris, where he was coldly 
received by Louis XIV. He was nevertheless employed 
on missions to Rome, and during his later years wrote 
his famous memoirs. 

Equally drastic was liTazarin’s treatment of the parlc- 
mcni of'Paris, and equally emphatic was his assertion of 

K 
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tho roynl •\wthonty Eatlj in IC'iS i U had 

registered an edict imposing taxes winch were required 
for tho n ar Hearing that the park ntnl on \pnl 13 
was pre|xared to cntici c the diet, Louis \TV , who 
avas then hunting at \inctnnes hurried bach, to Uio 
Palais de Justic and forbade tlie continuance of tlic 
discussion. He and Mazann were rc..ol\ ed that there 
should be no renewal of the Fronde, and any attempt of 
tho parJement to adopt an independent tom. was at onco 
checked. 

Tho campaign of 1655 was successful The im 
portant town of Landrocies was taken and Turenno, ad 
vancing between the Scheldt and the S-imbre, compelled 
tho capitulation of the toams of CJondc anf Saint 
Guillain Louis \IV him^eU witnessed the success of 
lus general, and with him almost reached the famous 
stronghold of ^^ona. 

In other wavs tho year 1655 proved fortunate. Tlie 
Spaniards had arrested and imprisoned the ad\ enturous 
Duke of Lorraine at the beginning of 1654 \.t the 

closo of 1655 tho Lorraine army declared for Fraiicu 
In Catalonia and Itah no events of importance took 
place, but the events of the year had cltuli demon trated 
tho increasing power of France. In 1C53 Maranu hal 
brought to an end tlie proamcial Fronde, m 1654 the 
Spaniards had been driven from Chainp.ajmo, and the 
Duke of Lorrauio had been won ovt,r by «kiUul diplo- 
macj , in 1655 Tiuxnno had penetrated into Hainault. 
It was now nece^sarv to ntake tlio mantimc towns of 
GraTelini.a, Marda ke, and Dunkirk. The death of 
^^llhara If Prince of Orange, m November 1650 had 
dt. trojed all chance of «ecunng a Dutch alliance and 
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the co-operation, of the Dutch fleet, and Mazarin had, as 
we have seen, turned his attention to England. The 
action talcen by Blahe at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest of Dunkirk had been followed by Antony of 
Bordeaux being in December 1652 formally accredited 
as the Erench envoy to the English government. But 
the relations between France and England remained 
unsettled. English merchantmen suflered from pirates 
fitted out in French seaports, and reprisals were frequent. 
The protection, too, given by France to Charles Stuart 
was a constant source of irritation to the English people, 
who were very suspicious of a government at the head 
of which was a cardinal. In the English Council there 
was a strong party which desired war with France, and 
which found a lever to work upon in Cromwell’s Pro- 
testant sympathies and belief that the French Protestants 
were continually persecuted. Cromwell was resolved to 
help the French Protestants should they require assist- 
ance. The residence of the exiled Stuarts in France 
constituted in his opinion a danger to the Protectorate, 
and it was suspected that when once Mazarin had con- 
quered Spain he would aid in the restoration of Charles 
Stuart, and so bring England into subservience to 
France. 

In January 1654 Mazarin sent a special agent, the 
Baron de Baas, to assure Cromwell that, if England and 
Prance concluded an alliance, Charles Stuart should no 
longer be allowed to reside in France. The situation was 
for some time critical, and rarely had Mazarin’s imper- 
turbable temper, perseverance, and diplomatic skill been 
so tested. Lambert and the ofiicers clamoured for a 
French war, and the Archduke Leopold authorised 
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Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, to offer the English 
government £120,000 a year Mazarin, who had 
already authorised Bordeaux to recognise the Protector 
ate, instructed Baas to offer the same amount, and to 
point out that Spam was unable to pay the proffered 
sum The Dutch war being concluded, an alliance 
with Spain was loohed for m England Cardenas 
had now offered £300,000 a year, and Cromwell had 
accepted the offer, though he agreed to accept £100,000 
for the time being the rest to be paid later But 
the government of the Low Countries was unable 
to raise that money, and the relations between Eng 
land and Spain quickly became strained England 
waa bent on an attack on the West Indies, and 
the relief of Arras by Turenne m August 1654 de 
monstrated to Cromwell that Spam was on the losing 
side Mazarm at the same time convinced him that 
the danger to the Protestants was imaginary, and Crom 
well at once began to regard the expedition to the 
Spanish West Indies as an attack on the Pope and the 
Inquisition Before, however, an alliance between Prance 
and England was made, the massacre of the Vaudois m 
January 1655 took place Amid circumstances of intense 
cruelty the Duke of Saioy expelled the Protestant 
Vaudois from their valleys Cromw ell s vigorous re- 
monstrances, and Ills intimation that no treaty with 
France would be signed till restitution bad been made 
to the Vaudois quickened Mazann’s action The Duke 
of Savoy was ordered to restore the privileges of the 
Vaudois, and to cause all persecution to cease In 
August 1655 Mazarm s tolerant jioUcy was iccepted ami 
acted upon by the Duke of Savoy, while England e 
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position in Europe had liccn slrcngllioni’d liy Crom well’s 
successful intervention. 

V'^n J^qycinber 3 , ICri.u. tl ie ’ J’rcat.y of Westniin.ster 
between Prance and England was .‘■igned, and Spain’s 
remaining cbnncc of success in her struggle willi Louis 
XIY. di.sappearcd. B}- this treat.}' tlic commercial re- 
lations between France and England were regulated. 
Charles Stuart and his brother were to leave I'^rancc, 
all acts of piracy were to cease, and various rc.stricl ions 
on trade were removed. England at once declared war 
upon Spain, and it was obvious that Philip IV. could 
not hope to contend successfully against Franco, England, 
and Portugal. iMarnrin li.id won a rcmarlcablc diplo- 
matic triump h. His polic}' was similar to that employed 
at other periods of his career. He decided on the goal 
which was to be reached, on the object to be attained. 
But though his aims were statesmanlike, and in full 
agreement with wliat Bichclicu would have advocated, 
itlnzarin’s methods were peculiar to liimself. Always 
ready to negotiate, and resolved to take no ofTcncc, lie 
was not infrequently placed in an undignified po-sition. 
In the pursuit of what ho desired hlazarin too often 
cast aside dignity, humbled himself before his adversaries, 
though in the end he earned his point. The difficulties 
in his negotiations with Cromwell were immense, and 
the obstacles to an alli<ancc innumerable. Mazarin, 
however, steadily pursued his object, England did not 
make a Spanish alliance, and France, though temporarily 
losing Dunkirk, concluded the triumphant Peace of the 
Pyrenees. 

After the Treaty of Westminster had been signed, 
Lionne was sent secretly to Spain to begin negotiations 
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for peace But all chances of an immediate settlement 
were destroyed by the unexpected successes won by 
Oondd m the campaign of 1656 Turenne bad besieged 
Valenciennes, which on July 16 was relieved by Cond^, 
a division of the French army under the incapable la 
Fertd Senneterre being almost annihilated The town of 
Cond6 was taken from the French, who were in danger 
of losing the ad\ antagcs of the late campaigns Vigorous 
measures were required at home to lessen the existing 
misery , ahioad, to bnng the war to a conclusion Xn 
January 165G the parlement of Pans had protested 
against the depreciation of the coinage, and had been 
supported by the patlemnts of Toulouse and Grenoble 
The parlemnt continued its remonstrances, and several 
of its members wore banished. Eventually a compro- 
mise was arranged, and peace was restored. But the 
action of the parhmtnt was only symptomatic of the 
general feeling of unrest in the country, where peasant 
nsings were becoming frequent 

The disaster at Valenciennes and the unrest in 
France combined to render Matann anxious to unite 
more closely with England, and Cromwell, aware that 
Spain was about to assist Charles Stuart, was equally 
leady to draw nearer France On_March-28, 1657, an 
offensive and defensive treaty was Bigned.atJPans The 
object of this Treaty of Pans was to force Spain to make 
peace. The two powers were to undertake the sieges 
of Gravebnes and Dunkirk by sea and by land At 
the same time Cromwell engaged to tolerate Koman 
Catholicism in all places m Flanders which were handed 
over to England, and undertook to keep possession o! 
Dunkirk only Such were the principal terms of this 
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famous treaty, winch was fraught with fai -roacliitig 
results for Europe, and which had such immediate and 
important cflocts ujmn the course of the war hetween 
France and Spain./x Ehc English alliance was one of the 
master strokes of i\rax.arin’s polic.y, and its wisdom was 
fully justified^ 
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TllF LRAGUF OF TlfT miNF \.ND Till PIACE 
OF THE r\RENFE!> 

165S-1659 

CapVw ot MiTitVt?— TVejkttv of Ftoyow TnAiT»«d HI —Tlie 

Imptru\ elwUon— iliiitia** intn?tws~E1ccUon of Leopold— 
TliO League of the Thme— Tho Tmty of Tans with CromwcU 
— Rattle of the Danes— The siege end capture of DunhuV— 
CriUeisni m r«is— 2v«:oUatiens with Spam— The proposed 
SxToy maTTiage— Tr*\t> with Spain— The IVace of the Pyrenees 
—Marriage between Louis XI\ ard the Infsnta arranged— 
The Northern Mar— The Peace of Ohra—Masann ard Turkey 
— Tlie Inglish Restorauen — \ wannge arranged between 
Princes Henrietta aud Orleans — Tnuiiih of Maainoa 
diiloniacy 

Tuf Troity of P ins ivns not made a month too soon, 
for Uie campaign oixined di wtronsly for Fnnce. The 
Spaniards captmvd Saint Guillatn in Slatch, and in June 
Cond4 forced Turenno to abandon the "lego of Canibmy 
But after tbc-c failures sncccvs attended the amis of the 
French and Fngh«h Don John of Austria, trho com 
manded the Spam h troop>, teas incapable > hfontm^dy 
capitulated to the French in Atigu t, and Turenne not 
cnl\ captured Sunt 1 cnant, but compelled the Spamanls 
llkG 
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to raise the siege of Ardres. Meanwhile, Loxxis XIV. 
had rexdexx'ed the English forces at hlontreuil, and after 
a siege of four days Mardyke sxxrrendcred on October 3 
to Turenue, xvho handed it over to his English allies. 
This success strengthened the good relations existing 
between Mazarin and Cromxvell, though the cession of 
Mardyke to England called forth loud protestations from 
those xxdio disliked the English alliance. At the same 
time complaints were made in England that Dunkirk 
had not been captured. Mazarin pointed oxxt to 
Bordeaux that the English forces had arrix'^ed late, and 
that Spain had thrown reinforcements into Dunkirk 
and Gravelines. He urged that more English troops 
should be sent to defend Mardyke from the attacks of 
the Spanish forces. Till the following summer the 
combined Enghsh and French armies worked hard 
in strengthening their position, preparatory to an 
onslaught on Dunkirk. 

Meanwhile, Mazarin was busy at Metz in conducting 
some delicate negotiations. The Emperor Ferdinand 
III. had died on April 1, 1657. In spite of the terms 
of the Peace of Westphalia, he had constantly assisted 
the Spaniards, and Mazarin had frequently protested 
against his violations of the treaty. In August 1656 
Mazarin xvrote to de Gravel, the French representative 
at Mainz, that the Emperor had not only supplied Spain 
with troops, but had lately resolved to send into Italy 
some 10,000 men to attack the Duke of Modena, the 
all y of France. , ..Mazarin further remarked that- the 
Emperor’s' conduct was due to _th^ influence of the 
Spaniards. In 1649 Philip IV., King of Spain, had 
married Maria-Anna of Axxsti’ia, daughter of Ferdinand. 
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“In consequence of tins marrnge,” said Mazann, “the 
Spaniards think thej are masters of the impenal court, 
and therefore of all Germanj ” “These facts," he con 
tinned, “should open the ejes of the electors and of all 
German pnnce«, and shoir them the necessity of oppos- 
ing without delay attempts to subject them to Spanish 
domination ” Consequently, on Perdmand III ’s death 
the electors resolved to shako themselves free from the 
influence of the house of Hapaburg Leopold, son of 
Ferdinand, had already been proclaimed King of 
Hungary, and it was ncces'^ary to combat his pretensions 
to the imperial throne Mazann o\ en ordered Bordeaux 
to urge Cromwell to assist him in his policy, and pointed 
out that Leopold had ratified his father’s engagements 
to support Casimir, tho Roman Catholic king of Poland, 
against Charles X , king of Sweden and England s ally 
Not content inth attempting to stir up England and 
Sweden to oppose the candidature of Leopold, Mazarm, 
accompanied by Louis XIV, spent the months of 
September and October 1657 at Metz, engaged m 
negotiations with tho electors Already tho German 
princes had shown that they did not consider that tho 
uolfare and independence of the secondary states in 
Germany were sufScienlly guaranteed b} tho Peace of 
Westphalia. In 1051 tho three ecclesiastical electors, 
together with the Elector of Bavaria, the Bishop of 
Munster, the Count Palatine, and the Dukes of Neubui^ 
and Julicrs, had formed a League ^f tho Ehuie for tho 
defence of their common interests. On their side tho 
Protestant princes had also formed a League, which in 
eluded the King of Sweden, tho Dukes of Brunswick, 
Limburg, Zell, Wolfenbuttel, and Hanoacr, and the 
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Landgrave of Tlcssc-Cassol. Thus German}' was ])re- 
pared for the diplomatic overtures of ]\Iazarin, and ready 
to take steps to maintain the Peace of Wcstplialia.x'^ 
Tliongh sullcring from gout, jMazarin slioAved the 
greatest activity. lie carried on numerous sets of 
negotiations, and at the same time instructed Louis 
XIV. in the political condition of Europe, and c.vjdaincd 
to him the character of the interests of the various 
powers. Never had Mazavin’s diplomacy been more 
active, never during his ministiy had his hopes seemed 
more sure of fuirdmcnt than at the close of 1657. 
jMontmddy, Saint-Venant, and hlardyke had been Uilcen 
from Spain, the English were co-opcinting with their 
French allies in capturing the maritime towns of 
Flanders, the Spanish influence at Vienna was destroyed. 
It remained for him to check permanently the power of 
the Emperor, and with the aid of England finally Jo 
crusli^pain. The firet of these Jasks, was accomjjlished 
in ^ugust 1G5S, when Lionne successfully united tEc 
two .German leagues in the League of the Rhine, under 


the auspices _of France. Mazarin had hoped to secure 
the election of a prince w'ho did not belong to the 
Hapsburg house. The Duke of Ncuburg, the Elector 
of Bavaria, and even Louis XIV. seem to have suggested 
themselves to his mind at diiTercnt times. The Duke 
of Neuburg, however, did not prove a popular candidate, 
and the Elector of Bavaria was a weak prince devoted 
to the Hapsburgs. Gradually it became clear to Mazarin 
that the influence of tradition and an expectation of 
future favours by the electors tended to favour the choice 
of Leopold. Mazarin had little difficulty in changing 
Ms front. He declared that Louis XIV. had never 
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aspired to the Empire, and he devoted Ins ener^Gs to 
so limiting the pow er o! the new Emperor that he would 
be unable to help the Spaniards in their var against 
France 

On July 18 Leopold having accepted certain conditions 
imposed upon him by the electors, was elected Emperor 
He swore to obseivo scrupulously the conditions of the 
Peace of Westphalia and not to interfere in the war 
between Prance and Spam Before, however, the 
League of the Rhine was formed, the young and warlil e 
King of Sweden proposed to plunge into a war mth 
the Emperor Such a couise of action, leading to 
general confusion m Germany, and probably to French 
intervention, would have been conducive to the ad 
vantage of Spam, and fatal to Mazarm’s plans for 
narrowing down the struggle mto one between Spam on 
the one hand and England and France on the other 
The best means to defeat this project was to make a 
league among the German pnnees for the prcsenTition 
of their independence Charles X yielded to the pacific 
advice of Mazann, and on August 14, 1658, nas formed 
the League of the Rhine, which was joined by the King 
of Sweden, six of the electors, and other German pnnees. 
On the next day Louis XIV joined the League, en 
gaging with the other members to defend the settlement 
of the Peace of Westphalia The signatories agreed to 
force, if necessary, the Emperor to carry out the promises 
made at his election Mazann had won a fresh diplo- 
matic victory, and after events fully justified his efforts 

I and the vast sums expended in hnbery According to 
Mazann he temporarily ruined himself in buying the 
smaller German pnnees For many years, howeier, 
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French intlucncc av:\s prci'omlcrnnt. in Cerniany, and 
Louis XIV.’s position in Kuropo was largely duo to 
Mai’arin’s fonnation of the Lcayue of (he Khino. 

In uniting the Gorman IVotostant and Ivuman Catholic 
princes of Germany in tho Longue of the llhino, Mar^nrin 
had successfidly afiirmcd the princij)lcs of tolcratioti 
which lie himself hold, and which had heen proclaimed 
in the rcaco of Wostjdialia. He lind, too, jdaced the 
Empire under a further ohUgation to I'rancc hy saving 
it from the war which the kings of Sweden and Spain 
wished to stir up within iL lie had carried out tho 
poli_C 3 ’_of lhhdielicu towards Germaiiy, and hy his 
prndciicc and moderation had gained for France the 
gnititiido of the Gorman people. It was not till Lotiifi 
XlV.rdloivcd himself to be carried away hy overweening 
ambition, and to attack Germany by lii.s Chambers of 
Ecunion, that the Empire united with the I'hnjicror in 
resisting a policy Avliich ran directly counter to tluit 
adopted by Eichelicu and hlazaiin. 

During ^Mazarin’s successful diplomacy in Germany, 
a fresh blow was being struck at the Sjianish Bourbons. 
On Iilarch 28, 1058, a new treatv’^ liad been signed w’ith 
Cromwell, and it was again distinctly laid down that the 
allied French and English forces were to combine for tbc 
conquest of Gravelincs and Dunkirk. The campaign 
opened badly for France. Hesdin tlirough treachery fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards ; and owing to his rash- 
ness and imprudence the Marshal d’Aumont was de- 
feated in an attempt to seize Ostend, and was himself 
taken prisoner. Mazarin, however, was by no means 
discouraged. With the king and Anne of Austria he pro- 
ceeded to Calais, aud pressed on tho preparations for the 
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siego of Diml irk Tho difficulties were immense The 
Spinnrds held Boi gue'*, Fumes, Nicuport^ andGra^ ehnes, 
and ivero resol\ ed to defend Bunkirlv to tlio last At 
tho end of the court mosed to Mardykc, so as to be 
nearer to tho scene of operations, and Louis XIV 
interested himself in proMding for tho ivelfare of tho 
soldiers On June 14 tho allied forces i ron the battle 
of t^o DuncSj and on tho 23rd in stant Dunki rk capitu 
lated and nns handed o\er to tho_English Ihongh 
Sjxain had suffered a ‘'ciere disaster, Mazann was 
violently attacked foi carrying out tho treaty with 
England and surrendering Dunkirk In vai n did M azann 
point out that had England and Spa m united, the Fren ch 
cause n ould hav e set louslj suffered, a nd tha t tho alliances 
of Louis XIV with Sweden and Holland ha d p rov ed 
insufficient for tho overthrow of tho Hapsbiir^ Public 
opinion, however moderated itself before tlio succession 
of V ictones gamed bv Turenno That roaster of the art of 
warfiro had seized Bergues, Fumes, and Ditraudo in 
Julj , and on August 27 Grav elmes capitulated In tho 
meantime Louis XlV had fallen so seriously ill at 
Mardj ke that lus life was despaired of, and cabals were 
formed for tho overthrow of Mazann Tho cardinal, 
however, was well informed as to the c'cistencc and 
character of the plots, and e\ilod the con«j irators Tho 
king recovered, but on Sentemher 3 Oliver Cromwe ll 
died Ho had proved an invaluable fnenl to Irmce, 
and England had gamed cnormo\i«lj from tho war with 
Spam Tho alliance between the two countries con 
tinned dunng Richard Cromw ell ;> gov ernment, and the 
new Protector, in view of tho numerous factions winch 
eaislcd m England, had everj rea'son to adhere to tho 
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treaty with France. Meanwhile, the autumn brought 
fresh triumphs to the government of Louis XIV. On 
September 9 Turenne had invaded Flanders and taken 
Oudenarde. Leaving Don John of Austria in Brussels 
and Conde in Tournay, Turenne retired to the Lys, and 
occupied Menin and Ypres. The chateau of Commines 
on the Lys next fell, and Turenne busied himself in 
fortifying the conquered places. 

The year 1658 had proved disastrous to Spain. She 
had been defeated in Flanders by the French and in the 
province of Alentejo by the Portuguese. Her position 
in the Milanese was threatened, and the English over- 
came her fleets at sea. Peace was absolutely necessary ; 
but the pride of Philip IV. stood in the way of any 
settlement. To force the Spauish king to come to terms , 
a nd to induce_him. to consent to the mar riage of the 
Iidanta and Louis XIV.,_ Mazari n ha d recou rse to an 
artifice. He made formal proposals for the marriage of 
Margaret of Savoy with the young king, and with the 
court proceeded in October 1658 to Lyons, in order to 
meet the Duchess of Savoy and her daughter. The 
success of his plans was, however, for a time endangered 
by the infatuation of Louis for Maria Mancini, one of 
Mazarin’s nieces. Anne of Austria, who had set her 
heart on the Spanish match, was in despair. The event 
bore high testimony to Mazarin’s foresight, firmness, and 
diplomatic skill. On November 28, 1658, the Duchess 
of Savoy and her daughter arrived at Lyons, and almost 
simultaneously Antonio Pimentelli, a Spanish envoy, 
brought proposals for peace and the offer of the hand of 
the Infanta. On December 8 the Savoyard princesses 
left Lyons, and shortly afterwards serious negotiations 
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with Spam were begun On no previous occasion were 
Mazarin’s diplomatic talents more necessary Philip IV 
and his ministers still hoped that fortune m ould declare 
Itself on the side of Spam and had a vague belief that 
the Emperor Leopold would bieak tbo Peace of West- 
phalia and the promises made on Ins election, and come 
to the assistance of the Spanish Bourbons 

Having acquainted Richard Cromwell and the French 
allies in Germany of the Spanish proposals, conferences 
were opened near Pans early in 1659 In May a 
suspension of arms was arranged , dunng the greater 
part of the year negotiations proceeded Meanwhile, 
Louis XIV ’a attachment for Maria Mancmi had m 
creased, and it was ouly by the exercise of patience and 
firmness that Mazann secured obedience to Ins wishes 
After the middle of August Louis’ passion foi JIana 
subsided and be turned his attention to the peace 
negotiations Peace was indeed the sincere wish of 
Mazann The war with. Spam had lasted since 1635 
and had wrought havoc in the north east of France 
The country had been cnxelly dea astated , churches 
inthout number had been destroyed In 1657 and 1658 
famine and flood had added a new horror to the 
calamities of war Troyes, Chalons, Ehcima, and many 
other places suffered from inundations, and the Seme m 
February 1058 was full of wiccLage Bossuet, preach 
itig at Metz in 165S, gave eloquent expression to the 
desire for peace which was shared with Mazann by all 
classes in France On June 4, 1659, a treaty was signed, 
the principal terms of the final arrangements between 
Franee tmti Spam were aTtanged, and it was deevied that 
the many questions which required adjustment and 
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settlement sliould be discussed on the Isle of Pheasants, 
situated in the river Bidassoa, hctAveen Mazarin and Don 
Luis de Haro. At these conferences, which took place 
betAveen August and November, appeared envoys from 
England, Kome, SAveden, Germany, Savoy, Modena, and 
Lorraine. Mazarin had, moreover, to listen to complaints 
from the envoys of the King of SAA^eden, and of the 
electors of Mainz and Cologne, against the Emperor 
Leopold, AAdio, in consequence of the northern Avar, had 
sent troops into Pomerania. An additional reason was 
thus forced upon Mazarin for the immediate conclusion 
of peace, in order to enable him to deal AA’ith the com- 
plicated affairs of Northern Europe, AA^here Charles X. Avas 
pursuing his meteoric career, and to compel the Emperor 
to respect the Peace of Westphalia and the terms of the 
capitulation Avhich he had agreed to on his accession. On 
November 7, 1659, the Peace of the Pyrenees was.signed, 
and a fitting end Avas brought to Mazarin’s efforts. 1 By 
this peace France obtained Roussillon, Conflans, Artois, 
except Aire and Saiut-Omer, and portions of Luxemlmrg, j 
Hainault, and Flanders. France Avas confirmed in her 
possession of Alsace, retained Pinerolo, and though on 
certain terms the Duke of Lorraine was to be reinstated 
in his dominions, the fortifications of Nancy Avere to be 
destroyed, and Louis XIV. secured the duchy of Bar, the 
coAuity of Clermont, Stenay, Dun, Jametz, andMoyenvic. 
An easy entry for French armies in the future into 
Lorraine, Flanders, Hainault, and Luxemburg was thus 
assured. Great difficulty Avas experienced AAuth regard 
to Cond4. The Spanish minister had asked that the 
prince shoArld be restored to his former governments, 
but Mazarin firmly refused to give any indulgence to a 
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[traitor, or to permit CondS to enjoy a position in which 
he could again be a menace to the monarchy. Eventu- 
ally it was settled that on condition (1) that Spain ceded 
Avesnes and gave Juliers to the Duke of Neuburg, one 
of the allies of France ; and (2) that Cond^ asked pardon 
of the King of France, he should receive his private 
estate, and be made governor of Burgundy and Bresse. 
To these terms Condfi agreed, and became one of Louis’ 
_most submissive courtiers. Portugal was not included in 
the treaty, though France obtained an amnesty for the 
Catalans and Neapolitans who had sided with her. 

Though the treaty of June 4 had provided for the 
marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta, the terms of the 
arrangement were again fully discussed, Don Luis de Haro 
insisting that the princess should renounce her rights to 
the Spanish succession. Eventually Mazarin agreed to 
the renunciation, on condition that she received a dowry 
' • of 500,000 crowns, payable in three years. The a rticles 
of the marriage treaty were so dr awn b y Lionne that, if 
the money were not paid within the, allotted_ti me , the 

renunciation became null and void. The affairs of 

England were also discussed, and Charles II., who was 
present, endeavoured to secure the aid of Franco and 
Spain in effecting his restoration. Both Mazarin and 
Don Luis were in favour of the Stuart restoration, 
but Mazarin refused to take any part in the war 
between England and Spmn, or to espouse the cause of 
Charles II, 

Peace was now made, and Franco had established her 
superiority over Spain. Ihe great work of Sfararln 
was finished and the policy of Henry IV. and Kichelieu 
was justified. Turenne, Fonquet, and others, however, 
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were dissatisfied with tlie conclusion of peace, and were 
of opinion that the continuance of the war would have 
been advantageous to France. It was urged that Spain 
was so Ivealcened that the conquest of the whole of tlie 
Spanish Netherlands could easily have been effected, 
and the Spanish monarchy dismembered. Mazarin, ^ 
however, was right in concluding p_oace. France was ’ 
exhausted, Eerlinances in confusion, her people anxious 
for the end of hostilities. England, dist racted by 
internal troubles, was no longer an effective ally ; and 
had France persevered in her attempts to secure the 
Spanish Netherlands, she would probably have brought 
upon herself the active opposition of Holland and the 
Emperor. Mazarin, too, was anxious to bring French 
influence to bear upon the combatants in the Baltic and 
to end the northern war. It was also necessary to 
examine more closely into the condition of the finances 
and into Fouquet’s administration. 

One of the articles in the Treaty of the Pyrenees had 
contemplated the intervention of France or Spain as 
mediators in the northern war. Don Luis de Haro, how- 
ever, showed no inclination to take any part in the work 
of mediation, and it was left to Mazarin to re-establish 
peace in the Baltic. France was indeed deeply interested 
in the work of pacification. Several of the allies of 
Louis XIV. were engaged in the war, and the Emperor 
had already taken part and violated the Treaty of 
Westphalia. Servien strongly urged that help should 
be given to Sweden, the ancient ally of France, and a 
valuable counterpoise to the power of the Emperor in 
Germany. 

The northern war had^egun in 1655 by the in-| 
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vasion of Poland by Char l es X. of Sweden John 
Casimir, King of Poland, Trho had married Mane de 


and made an enemy of Ti^ench WMliam, Elector of 
Brandenburg , 'while the Poles, taking advantage of this 
diversion, drove the Swedes out of their territory 
Charles at once threw himself on Poland, and after 
the famous three days’ battle of Warsaw (July 28, 29, 
30, 1656), again conquered the country Alarmed a t 
the rapid success of Sweden, a coalition, includi ng Russ ia, 
Poland, Brandenburg, and Denmark, was formed in 
1657 Leopold of Austria, then King of Hungary, al«o 
J allied himself with Poland and sent troops, while Holland 
u as prepared to oppose the conversion of the Baltic into 
^a Swedish hke Slenaced by this formidable league, 
ICharles attacked Denmark and besieged Copenhagen. 
\Unablo to offer any adequate resistance, the Danes 
In illingly accepted the mediation of France and England, 
and on rebruarj 28, 1658, made the Treaty of Koskild, 
by which Sweden secured soveral proMUces. War 
again broke out in tho summer between Denmark and 
Sweden, and in August Copenhagen 'Was a second time 
besieged The projects of Charles X included tho 
annexation of Denmark and Norway to Sweden, and 
the occupation of Courland, PiUu, and Dantzig Ho 
would thus dominate tho Baltic and rule oa er a pou erf ul 

( northern empire Holland at once took alarm, defeated 
tho Su cdish fleet, and raised tho siege of Copenhagen , 
vhile a new coalitior\^ was formed, including Russia, 
Poland, Brandenburg, Denmark, and Holland Tho 
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Such Avas the situation in the north during the 
summer of 1658. Charles X. had ignored his allies, and 
his rashness had tended to alienate both France and 
England. But Oliver Cromwell was alwaj^s guided in 
his policy to Sweden hy the conviction that the Eoman 
Catholic governments had entered upon a conspiracy 
against all Protestant states. He was also keenly alive 
to the importance of safeguarding English tx’ade. Conse- 
quently Cromwell was easily convinced by Mazarin of 
the necessity of preserving the balance of power in the 
Baltic. Mazarin definitely proposed that France and 
England should unite to bring about peace betAveen ' 
Sweden and Denmark, and between Sweden and the 
rest of the coalition. Cromwell' at once sent a fleet 
into the Baltic to oppose Dutch attempts at aggrandise- 
ment. Unable to resist France and England, Holland 
joined thern in urging peace upon SAveden and Denmark. 
During 1659 Mazarin never ceased his pacific en- 
deavours, and almost simultaneously with the meeting 
of Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro a peace congress 
was opened at Oliva under the presidency of Antoine de 
Lumbres, the French ambassador in Poland. The pro- 
ceedings Avere carried on slowly. The King of SAveden 
Avas ungrateful for the help given him by England and 
France, and obstinately refused to relinquish his schemes, 
Avhile the Emperor was secretly doing all in his power! 
to prolong the struggle and to drive the Swedes from\ 
their possessions in Germany. Imperial troops besieged I 
Stettin, though in doing so they acted contrary to the 
terms of the Peace of "Westphalia. No sooner was the 
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fPeaco of the Pyrenees signed than Mazanu interfered 
I energetically on behalf of Sweden- Various circum 
stances enabled him to bring matters to a successful 
issue Spam refused to give any assistance to the 
Emperor, and the members of the League of the Rhine 
were stirred up hy de Gra\el, the French en\oy, to 
protest agamsb the Emperor’s attack on the King of 
Sweden, who as Duke of Bremen and Verden, nas a 
member of the Confedention Mazann himself declared 
that if the Emperor's attacks on Pomerania were con 
tinned France would send her armies to the assistance 


lof Charles X. It is impossible to assert that Jlazann s 
efforts to bring about peaco would have proved success 
had not Charles X died in blaTeh IS&Q Obstinate, 
ambitious, and full of wild schemes of conquest, Charles 
X had nothing in common with Mazarin, whoso advice 
he usually treated with contempt His death at this 
crisis facilitated the conclusion of peace The negotia 
tions at Oliva were complicated by the fdet that the 
Queen of Poland was a French princess who complained 
of the partiality shown by Mazann for Siveden 


j Both Sweden and Poland were the traditional allies of 
I France, and it was a difficult matter to arrange a 
satisfactory settlement Mazarm’s skill proved, how 
ever, adequate for the task, and on Jlay 3, 16G0, the 
Treaty of Oliva was signed. John Casimir renounced 
all claim to the Swedish throne Livonia was divided 
between Sweden and Poland, and the latter state rc- 
ctin ed back Courland, Polish Prussia, and all towns in 
Pomerania lately occupied by the troops of the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Emperor This peace secured the 
independence of Prussia under the Great Elector, whose 
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power was tliereby greatly strengtliened. On June 6, 
1660, the Treaty of Copenhagen between Sweden and 
Denmark was concluded under the mediation of France, 
England, and Holland. Sweden gave up her recent 
conquests, hut kept the provinces of Aland, Bleckingie, 
and Scania. Mazarin’s diplomacy had again been suc- 
cessfully asserted. While S^veden, the ally of France, 
still preserved her superiority in the Baltic, Denmark, 
Poland, and Brandenburg had accepted the mediation 
of the government of Louis XIV. The pacification o f the 
north did infinite credit to jthe patience, perseverance, 
an^sagacity of the cardinal. 

^ The same year that saw the conclusion of the Peace 
of Oliva witnessed the departure of a French expedition 
to aid Venice in her war against Turkey, and to repress 
piracy in the Barbary States. The French ambassador 
at Constantinople had been insulted by the Turks in 
1658, and without declaring war upon The Porte, 
Mazarin decided to avenge the insult by aiding the 
Venetians in their defence of Candia. The expedition 
proved a failure, and it was not till a few years later 
that French troops accomplished the end aimed at by 
Mazarin by aiding the Imperialists to defeat the Turks 
in the battle of St. Gottland, 

Mazarin’s last negotiations were successfully carried 
out, and proved beneficial to France. By a treaty signed 
on December 16, 1660, Ferdinand Charles, Archduke of 
Austria, on condition of receiving a large sum of money, 
renounced all pretensions to Alsace and the Sungau (of 
which Altkirch was the capital), and it was at the same 
time settled that the county of Ferrette should also be 
ceded to Fr.ance. In this satisfactory manner Mazarin 
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succeeded m currying out the stipuhtions of a clause in 
tlio Peace of W estphalia of the greatest interest and 
importance to France. On Pehmary 28, 1661, a few 
days before his death, Atazann concluded a treaty wuli 
Charles IV , the Duhe of Lorraine. The terms settled 
m the Peace of the Pyrenees uere modified and Charles 
IV n as re^stabh’shed in his dochy, though in close de- 
pendence upon France. 

While engaged on these negotiations with the northern 
powers, with Turkey, with the Archduke Ferdinand 
Charles, and with the Duke of Lorraine, Mazarm had 
also been occupied in tho south of France. There the 
court remained all through the winter of 1659 60, and 
during its sojourn at Toulouse several interesting events 
occurred. Mazarm secured for himself from tho Duke 
of Mantua tho duchy of Neaers, and at the same time 
gaao the Count of Harcourt tho province of Anjou in 
place of the government of Al«ace, which ho kept m his 
Qivn hands. He also endeaa cured to deal with tho 
finances of tho kingdom. Fouquet, the superintendent, 
had been denounced by Colbert and by Hervart, who 
had examined the accounts Since Servicn’s deatJi m 
February 1659, Fouquet’s schemes had been unchecked. 
He <pent immense sums upon tho building of his ch&teau 
of Vauvle-Yicomte, he employed spies to report to him 
the avoids of Mazarm and tho king, he caidently avished 
to become tho First Iilinistcr The purchase and fortifi 
cation of Belle-Isle seemed to presage a struggle bclavccn 
the magnificent Fouquet and the royal power Fouquet’s 
mfliienco was undoubtedly considerable, rnaircur' 
giniral as well as superintendent of tho finances, Fouquet 
had not only amassed a largo fortune, but had obtained 
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for his relations and friends high positions in the church, 
the army,' and the court. Liberal to extravagance, a 
patron of men of letters and artists, Fouquet had 
numerous friends in positions of trust. His power, 
wealth, and influence made him a dangerous man, and 
there is little doubt that he was prepared if necessary 
to stir up civil war. He had been useful during the 
years of stress, but he belonged to an order of things 
that was passing away. He had nothing in common 
with the views and position of such men as le Tellier, 
Servien, and Colbert. The future was with middle- 
class officialdom, with bureaucracy, and -with centralisa- 
tion. Fouquet wished to be the mayor of the palace. 
Mazarin was well aware of the advisability of ridding 
the government of Fouquet. In a memoir drawn up in 
October 1659 Colbert had painted Fouquet’s faulty 
methods in the blackest colours, and had suggested 
sweeping reforms. But the principal obstacle to drastic 
financial reforms lay in the danger of shaking the credit 
of the government. The fall of Fouquet would increase 
the difficulty of obtaining money. This consideration 
may have decided Mazarin not to attack Fouquet. At 
any rate he had several interviews with the superin- 
tendent, and remained on good terms with him till his 
own death. It was left to Louis XIV. to carry out the 
suggestions of Colbert and to overthrow Fouquet and 
his system. Monsieur Ch^ruel, in his work on Mazarin’s 
ministry, says that Nicholas Fouquet was with his brother 
the evil genius of Mazarin, and blames the cardinal for 
not acting energetically upon Colbert’s advice. 

During the winter and spring of 1660 the court 
remained in the south of France. The Fronde had 
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been strongly supported in some of the southern 
districts, and the Duko of Mercceur, who had succeeded 
the Count of Alais as governor of Pro^ ence, had been 
compelled to use force in order to quell the sedition 
at Toulouse. Mazarin hoped that the presence of the 
king would allay all discontent and promote a feeling 
of loyalty , he was also anxious to improa e the condition 
of the navy in the Mediterranean, and with that object 
visited in companj with Louis XIV the important toivn 
of Toulon. At Aix m Provence Ixiuis had received 
the submission of Cond4, and on February 3 the 
ratification of the Treaty of the Pyrenees Later m the 
month he and the cardinal stayed at Toulon, and on 
hlarch 2 he entered Marseilles As in the case of Toulouse, 
Mcrcceur had been compelled to have recourse to arms 
before ho could secure the submission of the citizens 
An expedition was about the same lime sent to compel 
tho governor of the town of Orange, which belonged 
to the house of Orange Nassau, to recognise tho 
suzerainty of the King of France and to open its 
gates to his representative From Marseilles the 
court proceeded to Avignon, Montpellier, and finally to 
Saint-Jean de Luz, where m Juno the marriage of Louis 
and the Infanta was celebrated For the first time for 
many years Anne of Austria and her brother, Philip IV 
of Spam, met on tho Isle of Pheasants, and two days 
later, on June 6, the two kings had an interview 
Louis XIV ivith ills queen and court then returned to 
Fontainebleau, arriving on July 13 The state entry 
into Pans was not made till August 26, and was the 
occasion of great rcjoicmga. In tho procession Mazann s 
Binto was equal to tho royal household in magnificence 
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First came seventy-two baggage mnles, divided into three 
troops, and each troop adorned with embroidered sillc and 
tapestry, the last troop clothed with coverings of scarlet 
velvet, on which were blazoned the cardinal’s ai'ms. 
Then followed twenty-four pages in rich liveries and on 
horseback, led by Mazarin’s equerries, the Sieurs 
Fontenelle and Moreau. “Next came twelve Spanish 
jennets, accoutred in crimson embroidered velvet, and 
each led by two grooms. To these succeeded his 
carriages, seven in number, each drawm by six horses. 
The cardinal’s private carriage was completely covered 
with goldsmith’s work in silver gilt, and wms surrounded 
by forty running footmen richly dressed, behind whom 
marched the Sieur de Besmo of Mazarin’s body-guard.” 
Mazarin, with Turenne, viewmd the procession from a 
balcony, being too ill himself to take part in it. English 
affairs were during these celebrations engaging his 
attention, and demanded the exercise of all his diplo- 
matic skill. 

Before, however, the court had returned to Fontaine- 
bleau, the Eestoration had taken place in England, and 
it seemed likely to be followed by a breach of tho 
Anglo-French alliance. For some months Mazarin had 
been occupied with the consideration of tho political 
situation in England. What was the true policy for 
France to adopt during tho latter days of tho weak rule 
of Eichard Cromwell 1 The Treaty of Paris, made by 
Mazarin with Oliver Cromwell, had proved invaluable, 
but in accordance with the demands of tho Protector, 
Charles II. had been forced to retire from Franco, while 
his mother, Henrietta Maria, remained, and had become a 
persona grata at the French court. While she looked 
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forward to rotuining to England and to directing tlio 
policy of the restored monarchy, Charles II , Hyde, and 
the rest of his exiled fnends held bitter feelings with 
regard to their treatment by the French government. 
In the early months of 1660 during his joumc}s 
through Languedoc and Provence, Mazann was com 
polled to watch very carefully the various revolutionary 
phases through which England was passing, and to 
decide on the policy which France should adopt A 
monarchical restoration m England was the ardent wish 
of Louis XIV and bis court but any oi ert action in 
favour of Charles II would rally all the anti monarchical 
sections in England and rum Charles II 's prospects 
At J-he same tune, Mazann wished, m view of the 
possibility of a restoration, to stand ell with Charles, 
and in some measure to remove the feelings of hostility 
which that pnnee felt towards France as the ally of the 
Commonwealth It n as quite evident to Mazann that 
the continuance of anarchy in England would disgust 
all lovers of order and contribute to a restoration, it 
Was equally evident that the interests of Charles IL 
would bo best sen cd by inaction on the part of France 
Mazann recognised that Monk held the key of the 
position. IVhilo that general was deciding on his 
future action, Mazann sent secretly to Charles IL, who 
Was then in Brussels, 100 000 crowns, and a promi'o 
of aid from Franco towards his restoration The gravity 
of this blunder was at once apparent Charles was 
doubtless shadowed by spies, bub M Chdniel charges 
Hjdo and Ormond avith having divulged Mazann s 
intentions In any case, Charles II ’s cause was for the 
time weakened, and general resentment prevailed in 
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England at the notion of receiving a king through the 
agency of France. To destroy the evil effects of’ the 
publication of Mazarin’s somewhat indiscreet action, 
Monk and the supportei's of a restoration decided that 
Charles II. should reside in a countiy not dependent 
upon either France or Spain. Consequently the Prince 
proceeded to Breda, and on May 8, 1660, w'as offered 
the English Cro'wn by the Parliament. 

For some months after the Restoration Franco and 
England drifted apart, friction being caused partly by 
the continued residence in England of Bordeaux, who 
had been accredited to the Commonwealth, partly 
owing to the intrigues of Henrietta Maria, who worked 
with the aid of France to overthrow Hyde, the English 
Chancellor, her declared enemy. It was not until 
Bordeaux had been recalled, the triumph of Hyde 
assured, and the marriage of the English Princess 
Henrietta with Louis XIY.’s brother carried out in 
March 1661, that all danger of hostilities was averted. 

From May 29, 1660, the date of the Restoration, to 
the end of the year Mazarin, among his other anxieties, 
had to face the possibility of a rupture with England. 
Charles II. opened the ball by refusing to receive 
Bordeaux, whom he accused of favouring the Common- 
wealth and of attempting to influence Monk against a 
restoration. In July Bordeaux left England, and 
Charles, realising that a war at that moment might 
shake his throne, made secret overtures to Louis XIV. 
and Mazarin. 

The latter, anxious to leave France at peace, accepted 
Charles’s excuses, and the Count of Soissons was sent 
with great ceremony to congratulate Charles on his 
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accession A proposal that Charles should mirry 
Hortensia Mancini was swept aside by the cardinal, who 
thus a second time declined to allow one of his nieces 
to marry a king On the contrary, he encouraged the 
project of a marriage between Charles and Catharine of 
Braganza. By one of the articles of the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, France had engaged not to aid Portugal in her 
struggle for independence against Spain, either directly or 
indirectly It was very doubtful if Portugal unaided 
could hold her own against the Spanish armies, and 
in bringing about a marriage between Charles II 
and Katharine of Braganza the French government 
was secunng for Portugal a valuable ally Since 16G0 
the relations between England and Portugal had been 
almost uniformly friendly It was not, however, till 
1662 that the marriage took place In February 
1661, shortly before Mazann’s death, Henrietta, Charles 
11 ’s sister, arn\ ed in France for her mirnage with 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, and later Duke of Orleans This 
marriage, which was celebrated onMarch 31, had Mazann’s 
full approbation. It removed all causes of irritation 
between England and France, and led to a close alliance 
between the two countnes Till VTilliam III 's accession 
France gained enormously by this alliance England 
never interfered seriously or for any prolonged penod 
with the schemes of Louis XIV , Dunkirk was recovered, 
and the wisdom which guided all blazann's relations 
w ith England w as again fully exemplified. 
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Mazarin’s illness and death — His will — Success of his diplomacy — 
Compared mth Richelieu — A summary of his policy during 
and after the Fronde — His character — His artistic tastes and 
his libraiy — His patronage of literature — His ignorance of 
financial matters — The services of Fouquet — His emplo3'ment 
of middle-class officials — Le Tellier, Servien, Lionne, Colbert 
— ^The intendants — Check upon the parlement of Paris — 
Mazarin’s neglect of agriculture and commerce — His educa- 
tion of Louis XIY. — The debt of France to Mazarin — A great 
diplomatist. 

Though not yet sixty years of age, on his return to 
Paris in. August 1660 Mazarin was an old man. In 
spite, however, of the gout and other infirmities^^o < 
never displayed more energy and activity than during 
the last years of his life. ( He carefully watched over { 
the execution of the terms of the Peace of Westphalia, 
he contributed to the peace of .the north by the Treaties 
of Copenhagen and Oliva, he maintained peace between 
France and England during a most critical period, and 
he brought to a conclusion most advantageous to Franco 
the Peace of the Pyrenees.^ During the autumn of the 
year 1660 he lived first in the Louvre, where MolRro’s 
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plays L’Etourdi and the Prictev^es ndicuJes were per 
formed before him, and in November be moved to 
Vincennes In January 1661 he -was again at the 
Louvre, where on February 6 he narrowly escaped being 
the victim of a fire, which broke out through the care 
lessness of a workman, and in which many valuable 
pictures and tapestries were destroyed. He then moved 
to his oivn palace in tho Rue Richelieu, where he was 
warned by his physician, Gu^nant, that his end was 
near It was at this period that occurred the scene 
rendered famous by the account of an eye witness, the 
Count of Bnenne, who was hid behind the arras 
Determined to take a last farewell of his treasures, the 
cardinal, in his fur lined dressing gown, stole into his 
picture galleries, and dragged himself feebly and v eanly 
along At each step hts weakness forced him to stop, 
and Bnenne heard him murmur, “II faut qmtter tout 
cela ’ As he went on he repeated, as ho gased 
first on one object and then on another “II faut 
qmtter tout cela ” M Charnel throws doubt on tho 
truth of the above story, as Bnenne’a memoirs are 
for the most part inaccurate Such a scene, however, 
might well have taken place, for Mazarm’s love of his 
Correggios, Titians, and Caraccis is well known, and to 
desire to see his favourite pictures nas only natural 
Ho now loft the noiso and bustle of tho Palais JIazarm 
for the quiet of Vincennes, and on February 28 was 
able to sign the treaty with the Duke of Lorraine It 
was about this time that ho gave his famous last in 

I junctions to Louis XIV He counselled tho king onlj 
to choose for church preferment men who were capable, 
pious, and loyal , to treat tho nobles and magistrates 
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well, though the latter should not bo allowed to go 
beyond their regular duties; and espcciull}'^ to relievo 
the wants of the common people. \/^bovc all, ho insisted ^ 
on the necessity of the king governing without the aid; 
of a First Minister. While recommending Ic Tcllicv and 
Lionne as faithful servants, -^Mazarin indicated Colbert 
as the man most suitable to preside over the manage-^ 
ment of the financcs^, The king should preside over the 
Council, and there should be no First Minister. -• On Louis 
XIV. ’s refusal to accept all his fortune, JIazarin made a 
\nll leaving it to his relations. Charlcs-Armand do la 
Porte, son of the klarshal do la kloillcra}^, who liad 
married Hortensia Mancini on Fcbniary 28, IGGl, wa.s 
authorised to take the title of Duke of Mazarin, and 
received a largo portion of the cardinal’s money and 
property, ihcluding the palace in Paris, the duchies of 
Mayenne and Kethelois, and, if the Icing permitted, the 
governments of Alsace and Brouage. The rest was 
divided amongst his Mancini and AXartinozzi nieces, and 
his nephew, Philip Mancini, who also received his palace 
' at Borne and the duchies of Nevers and Donziais. 
Besides his legacies to his relations, Mazarin left bequests 
to the Icing, Anne of Austria, the young queen, and the 
Duke of Anjou. He also left donations for certain 
ho spitals and^ comientsT AlBhis papers-wefe placed in « 
the hands of Colbert, and have been for the most part ’ 
carefully preserved. On March 9, 1661, Slazarin died, 
and was buried first*in Abe bha^l'^FWlntMKes Pany 
later, in accordance with his own wish, in the chapel 
belonging to the College of the Quatre Xations. The 
French Bevolutionist':, in order to show their contempt 
for the glorious history of their country, scattered 
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the ashes of the cardinal, whoso tomb is, however, 
^preser\ ed in the Louvre. 

f Mazarm had ceitamly deserved well of Franco At 
the time of the Fronde Uie country was tom by civil 
war, ini aded by the Spaniards, exploited by the nobles. 
Many provinces were in revolt, and the central authority 
was practically non eastent. While the^arJment droae 
Mazarm into exile some of its partisans were in treason 
able correspondence witb Spam. In 1653, supported 
by the bourgeoisie, Mazarm had succeeded m establishing 
the royal authority on a 6rm basis y' He then set him 
self to recover for Franco that position in Europe which 
the Froude troubles bad for a time destroyed ^ In 16G1 
Franco bad, thanks to Mazann’s alhanco inth Oh\er 
Cromwell, triumphed over Spam, and before the car 
dinaVa death the ivay was prepared for the continuance 
of friendly relations ivith the restored English monarch) 
In 1661 France stood forth the first power m Furope 
Spam was rapidly declining Italy was dmded among 
numerous separate states, some of which, such as 
Moi^na, Mantua and Savoy, were allies of France. In 
ICCl, too,’tlia5hs to Jiazanns care, Cosmd dei Medicis, 
the son of the Grand Duko of Tuscan), mamed Mar- ^ 
guento-Louise of Orleans, and Franco gamed a \aluable 
Italian ally Closely connected by bonds of friendship 
with Sweden and the members of the League of the 
Rhine, Franco had nothing to fear from German) uhen 
hlazann’s diplomac) bad reduced thoEraperor s power and 
prestige Holland alone was, uot unnaturall), actmated 
by a hostile and suspicious spint But Mazarm’s diplo 
macy bad left the Dutch helpless and intbout allies, to 
an ait the famous onslaught of Ixmia XIV in 1671 
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Though he had failed in one of the principal objects 
of his earlier foreign policy — the anne xation of the 
Spanish Low Countries — he had hy the marriage treaty 
between Louis XIV. and the Spanish Infanta prepared 
the way for future efforts in that direction. The German 
members of the League of the Rhine had also hound 
themselves not to permit the passage through their 
territories of any troops destined for the Spanish Nether- 
lands. Mazarin had thus done all in his power to 
. counteract the famous check which his diplomacy re- 
ceived in January 1648, when Holland made her 
■ alliance with Spain. A s atisfactory balance of power / 
had been established in Central and Northern Europe 
by the Treaties of Westphalia , Pyrenees , and Oliva, and 
France , t riumphant over both b ranches of the house of 
\', Hapsbur g, y^sj-egar^d as t he pro tector of the rights 
/-'and liberties of the Ge rman p rinces. In 1661, then, 
France helcT^ position, of incontestable^ superiority in/ 
Europe. This position was due to the consummat e ' 
dipl omatic skill ^f Mazarin, supplemented by the mar- 
vellous mi litary t alents of Turenne and by the genius ^ 
and trustworthmess o f_hm agentsj.''especially of Lionne, j 
Servien, and le Tellier. 

The question frequently presents itself, as one follows 
the fortunes of Mazarin and watches the effects of his 
policy, what would Richelieu have done under similar 

circumstances'? That the internal troubles in France '■ 

! 

would never have developed into the movement of the , 
First Fronde under Richelieu’s hands may be taken for 
granted. But it must bo remembered that Richelieu / 
had years of experience in official life before he wasj 
called upon to undertake the duties of First Minister. ' 
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I ^^za^n was, during th e ear ly ^ gars of his ministry, 
? hampered and opposed in every possible way,„aTid 
I instead of being supported, like Eiclielieu, by a king, ho 
had to govern the country on behalf of a woman and 

1 a child During the troubles and civil l^a^s iibich 
occupied France from l(i48 to 1653, it is impossible not 
to admire the skill shown by the Italian cardinal, and 
jthe way m winch t^ though t\Yice fallen and ex iled , be 
/speedily climbed up again with a cheerful and dauntless 
j spirit .!!^'^ With the aid of Cond6 he vanquished the First 
or Parhamentary Fronde, and the Peace of Eueil was 
concluded But the pride and ambition of Condd, 
backed up by the pilits-maUres, led to fresh difficulties 
Condd insulted the queen and Mazann, and aimed at 
making himself all powerful '^To check Condd’s designs 
and to preserve the mouarchy,^azarm then allied with 
the leading members of the First Fronde j| and Condd, 
Conti, and Longuevillo weie impnsoned-|' He then 
suppressed disorder m Normandy, Burgundy, and 
Guienne, and defeated the Spamai-ds m the battle of 
Bethel These successes, one would have expected, 
would have strengthened Mazann’s position The \ery 
reverse happened Thinking himself able to overcome 
all his enemies, Mazann treated the powerful do Betz 
with contempt, and took no steps to nullify intrigues or 
to avert open attacks Tne union of Orleans and the 
members of the First Fronde mth tho princes nho 
composed the Second or New Fronde upset all his 
calculations, and he was compelled to 101% o France. 
From Bruhl, howoer, ho directed with infinite skill the 
policy of the queen Tho union of tho two I rondos 
jsoon broke up Between tho ambition of Condd and 
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the indolence of Orleans there was nothing in common. ? 
Cond4, unconciliatorj’- and rash to the end, refused, ' 
when Louis XIV. ’s majority was declared, to lay down 
his ambitions, and plunged into rebellion. From this 
moment, when the country rallied round the king as 
tl^i^ersonation the national grea^ess, Mazarin’s 
f ort unes improved. Gradually a complete revolution 
in public opinion was effected, and men realised the 
selfishness and want of patriotism of Conde and his 
followers. /Supported by the bourgeoisie and by allj 
t hose who p referred tEe^interests of France to the 
triumph of a faction, and always using bfibef y'to gain 
over t^ nobles and others, Mazarin brought about the 
ruin of both Frondes, and ena bled the monarchy to 
prepare for a successful struggle againsHt^internal foe^ 
That struggle was practically closed with the capitu-, 
lation of Bordeaux in 1653, and during the ensuing 
years Mazarin, supported by the energetic young king, 
reduced the parlcment of Paris to submission. The .< 
administrative system erected by Richelieu had with - 1 
stood the _attacks oi both nobles jmd parlement, and was “ 
again set in motira. From the Conscil du li&i, or Council of ,1 
the King, had been formed the Council of State, in which! 
the ministers sat. Wielding, under the crown, enormous; 
powers, the Cpuncil_was supreme over„the .law_ .courts j 
and over all administrative Eddies. The ministers could ! 
'only advise, for all power rested ultimately with the i 
king. The Fronde troubles had shown the incapacity , 
both of the parlcment of Paris and of the nobles to 
covern the kingdom. It was better that France should 
bo under a monarchy than ruled by a narrow, selfish 
bureaucracy or by an anarchic, feudal aristocracy." 
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Mazirin’s cliaractcr Las been the subject of much 
adverse cnticism. The fact that he m as an Italianrendcred 
his position as First Minister m Franco alwajs difficult, 
and made attacks on liim popular. The hngingo 
adopted towards him in tlio Mazarinadcs and by such 
men ns de Eetz was bitter in the extreme Later 
writers, recognising the magnitude of his statesmanlike 
services to France, have awarded him fairer treatment 
The Due d*Aumale, in his admirable orlc on Tht Pnnees 
of the Home of Cond^y has noted some of the chanc 
tenstics of Mazann’s complex clnracter 
gambler, a scorner of d mger, t oo greedy to be a good 
administrator ... he has \ncws on foreign aftairs, on 


and war, t he full extent of whigb ca nnot-be* 
d erived from his despatches ” lie then notices Mazarin’s 
submissii 0 Innging o, his studied ob scurit> , bis rep eti^ 
tions, * 
and d t 

often r / ‘ ‘ 

Ch^riu • 

Louts XiVy sums up m an admirable manner the 
striking points in the cardinal’s complex character. Iloi 
draws special a j 

nfTurs^ to Ins s- 

ravelling the n _ , 


nilb» fiiinri/.itV 


■ ■■ . -I 

nd a soixfiif a^arlco were a eenonu 
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realised it. His correspondence contains ample proof \ 
,of his statesmanlike qualities, and of his determination 1 
to place the country of his adoption at the head of | 
European nations. Having attained this object of his | 
ambition and perseverance, he is -worthy to be ranked 
■\yith Richelieu as a^ great minister. As a diplo matist • 
he was unequalled. i^-\veden and Savoy -were "among his, 
most faithful allies. ’WRen deserted by the Dutch he 
formed an alliance -with England, with the happiest 
results for Erance.v By the Pea ce of W .estphalia- he 
prepared the way for BieTCe^ue of the Rhine, and 
'^ by ThWP^ce of~ the Pyrenees for the absorption by; 

■''---P'rahce'RfR.'pOTtionmif the Spanish Sf^herlands^^ Never 
"during the troubled years of the Fronde did his inde- 
fatigable activity cease or his perseverance give way to 
despair. Contemporary writers were, however, usually 
impressed by th e faults of his characte r, by^h is intri gues 
an d_ u nderhand methods of obtaining Ins ends, by his 
spy-'System-and-hisnvarice.,-^ Rarely has"a great minister 
afforded to hostile pamphleteers so many opportunities 
for attack, and the Mazarinades show how ably his 
enemies took advantage of the defects of his character. 
They could not appreciate the value to France of the 
Pe ace o f Westphalia; they had no wish to praise 
Mazarin’s prudence, sagacity, and perseverance. 

Though not fitted by nature to crush and destroy the 
nobles as Richelieu would have done, Mazarin’s patience 
and flexibility proved equal to the task left him by his 
predecessor. ^'“,i^^g,;irithas3eenjaid,J^‘>ad a bold* 
^ri^nd weaker mind; Richelieu a daring mind aiM 
timid „heaj;t.'i''’‘‘GentIe_ and unassuming in demeanour, 
Mazarin was full of kindness and readily accessible 
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all comers. Above the middle height, he Tvas one oI the 
handsomest men at the_co\Tit . His hair >vas auburn, 
his forehead broad, his nose lai^e, his beard carefully 
curled, his hands small and well formed. Like the 
queen regent, to whom he was married, few who came 
into contact with him could resist the fascination of the 
good-looking cardinal His mind w as more , subtle t han? 
j that of Ri chelieu, and I^ian like he preferredjhe re-\ 
' finements of intrigue to a moro strenuous and resolute 1 
policy. Instead of attempting to break hi s opponents, ho \ 
co nsiste ntly endea\ cured to bend them_to adopt, his I 
views. /I well educated man, his interest in .art and 
literature was romarkablel In 1646 he bought the 
H6tel Tubceuf, on the ^te of which now stands the 
“Bibhoth^ue Nationale," and built the Palais Sfazarin. 
During the rest of his life ho took ever y opportunity i 
of enrich mg his palaco with_ works of tapestry, j 
and with all materials beautiful, in design._Xlarendon ' 
telh us that, after the death of Charles I., Mazarin 
bought " rich goods and jewels of the rifled crown, .o f~ 
which he ' ’ • ' ' ' ' • . . j . — t. 

which futj 
the chanc( 

galleries with many valuable pictures collected from all 
parts of Europe. His tapestiy had a world-ivide fame, 
and though it was temporarily dispersed in 1651 by 
order of the parlement of Paris, it was restored to him 
later. Mazarin 'was perh^ys the bcst-drcsscd man of ! 


jewels and other masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art 
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The enumeration of articles “in rock-crystal, amber, 
coral, and other precious materials, ‘ cnehiissdcs dans 
Rargent vermeil dord,’” fill twenty-two pages of the 
Invenlairc dc hus Ics 77ici(h!es de Cardmil il/nrcrn'??, drawn 
up in 1653 and edited in 1661 by the Due d'Aumalc. 
In the same work will be found lists of his furniture and 
a catalogue of his gilt and silver plate. 

He was also a patron of literature and a lover of f 
books. The great age of French literature was dawning, ’ 
and he pensioned Balzac, Voiturc, Descartes, Chapolain, 
Corneille, Bossuet, Pascal, Molidre, Eacine, Boilcau, 
Madame dc Sdvignd, and many other writers who 
adorned the golden period of French literature, and 
who, now that order was re-established and that 
patriotism had conquered, were beginning to write./ 
The movement in literary as in political histoi’y which 
is summed up in the term “ Tlie Age of Louis XIV. ” 
was fostered by Mazarin, who founded .the College 
Mazarin, which afterwards became the Institut of France, 
introduced the opera, and supported the drama. Having 
secured in Naud6 a competent librarian, piazarjn/Iikc his 
contemporary Cardinal Francesco Barberini, who collected , 
a splendid library, before the end of 164^ had ^acqui red/ 
some_40,0(5^*volumeSj jvldch-he_placed in-mis-librmr-y-ior- » 
the usedf thdriearned and for students.), Jlaud^ had tra- 
versed all Europe, in 'his 'own-words visiting “ Flanders, 
Italy, England, and Germany, to bring hither whatever 
is rare and excellent.” By great good fortune this 
library escaped destruction in 1649, and again in 1651, 
when it fell into the power of the farlemcnt. .That 
body was willing to please the vandalism of the populace 
by attacks on the Palais Mazarin and its treasures 
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Though all his collOctions were dispersed, his library 
escaped, and his boohs now iorm the Bibliothfequo 
Mazarine, which is in the buildings of the Institut. 

/I’hougli Mazarin amj^ed an enormous. fortune, hoi 
scms to have been ignorant of financial matters^ 
Richelieu, he did nol’ ' ' ’’ i i ■ i 



covered the taxes, and who made immense fortunes out! 
of the taxpayers Early in 1647 the Stat e was practi-/ 
cally bankrupt. Emery's du tois6 had been with- 
drawn, and the taxe des aisis and the idit du tarif yielded 
little. Among the causes of the opposition to JIazarin, 
irritation at the conduct of the farmers of the taxes wiis 
nol the least. From 1652 to 1660 Mazarin found 
Fou^uet invaluable for procuring loans for the State, 
while his selection of Colbert to manage his private 
affairs 'was an act the wisdom of which cannot ho over- 


estimated, Colbert fully justified the cardinal’s con- 
fidence in his honesty and financLal ability. TIio 
Brouago property wfiich belonged to Sfazarin was well 
managed, and proved a valuable source of income, and 
Colbert’s efforts after economy were seconded h} his 
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master. Mazarin’s correspondence witli Colbert gives 
many proofs not only of Mazarin’s avaricio us nature, 
but also of bis3usi^e^sdike_vray__pf Jpoking at money, 
He_had, it is often said, the instincts of a trader. JLi^ 


Walpole in the next century, Mazarin was well aware 
qf^the value of money in politics. Throughout the 
Fronde troubles enormous sums were spent in buying 
importa nt pol iticians, and during his negotiations with 
the G-erman princes at the time of the Emperor Leopold’s 
election, the bribery of the electors and others was on 
a large scale. I t must alwa ys , be remem bered that 
Mazarin, at critical moments in the hi story of FranceT 
w^i always re ady to employ his wealt b--Lor the . 
public good. During the German negotiations in 1667, 
the ’Treasury being well-nigh empty, he advanced the 
necessary funds, and on his death-bed he offered to leave ^ 
his riches to Louis XlVf Over his avarice, w hich was ' \ 


g reat, his patriotism always triumpbpd^-'pHe is often ^ 
criticised for liiUKliiig ov(;r tbo (imiiici'.- to the care of/ 
Fouquet, of whose methods he was well aware. But it^ 
Avas not easy to see from what other quarter during the 
later years of Mazarin’s life money could have been 
obtained. Moreover, Colbert, like a watch-dog, was con-^ 
tinually on the alert. While he reorganised Mazarin’s 
own estate with such success that Mazarin rapidly 
accumulated an immense fortune, he declared Avar upon 
Fouquet. Envious, alert, and capable, Colbert never 
ceased from 1653 to observe every action of Fouquet, 
and to note every suspicious circumstance. But Mazarin 
Avisely continued till his death to employ the magnificent 
Fouquet, Avliose credit with financiers had been so in- 
valuable to him dm-ing the stormy period from which 


‘>2 lIAZAEIN row 

ho emerged in 1650/*^qug h he sou ght for no oppor | 
tunitj of^improving t|}ejiiitc^Well^ng of France to 
a matenal extend lio at any rate bequeath^ Coibertj 
to Loun XIV^ ^ 

In advising Louis to employ Colbert, Mazarin gave 
another illust n^ion of his skill i n choos ing subordinates ( 
and_hi3_proference for the bourgeois class Le Tellic r. a 1 
hard working, p rudent roan . Servien and Lionnc. able i 
diplomatists, and Colbert, a skilj^ economi st, were all \ 
men bel onging to the bourgcoistet and were all trained m * 
the service of the cardinal In 1C43 le Tcllier was 
placed at the head of the war department, and earned 
out his duties with vigour and diligence He aided in 
bringing about the Treaty of Rued, and during the 
absence of the court from Pans m 1G60 ho was specially 
entrusted to watch Orleans and to report to Afazann 
Dunng Afazarin's exile in 1651 le Tellicr, with Servicn 
and Lionne, remained, with the exception of one short 
period, m Pans, aiding Anne of Austria, watching 
Orleans, and corresponding with Mazann On Mazann’s 
second exile le TcIIier was entrusted vuth the manage 
ment of all the Stato businCDS, and till the cardinal’s 
return was practically the head of the government An 
astute, avancious man, lo Tclhcr was admirably fitted to 
occupy a high place in the Stato Till 166G he remained 
at the head of the war department, which he theu to 
signed m favour of his son in law Louvois. Servicn, the 

undo of Lionno, had characteristics \ cry different from 

those of Ic Tellier While the latter Mas insinuating m 
his manners, and preferred tho byways of intrigue in 
order to attain his object, the former was strughlforwanl 
and irascible His direct methods proied useful in the 
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negotiations immediately preceding tlio conclusion of 
the Peace of Westphalia, and !Mazarin sliowcd lu's ap- 
preciation of his merits b}' making him a secretary of 
stote, and in 1652 joint superintendent of tlie finances 
■with Fouquot. Alwaj's haughty and severe, Servien 
^Yas a striking contrast to the corrupt and immoral 
nobles and officials by Avhom ho ^\•as surrounded. He 
had little in common with Fouquet, and ]\razarin in 
1654 acted wisely in dividing tlieir functions. He 
died in 1659, leaving France successful abroad and the 
work begun at Westphalia on the verge of completion. 

Lionne is a more interesting figure than either le 
Tellier or Servien. During the stormy times of the 
Second Fronde he played an important part as one of 
Mazarin’s principal subordinates in Paris. But it was 
as an ambassador that Lionne is most celebrated. Ho 
was entrusted by Mazarin with the difficult task of 
arranging matters ■edtli the papacy in connection with 
de Ketz’s claim to the Archbishopric of Paris ; he took a 
leading part in organising the League of the Ehine, and 
in making the Treaty of the Pyrenees. Louis XIV. 
found his diplomatic skill of great use during the early 
part of his reign. Striking as were the diplomatic 
qualities of Lionne, they were destined to prove less 
remarkable than the financial skill of Colbert. But 
Avhile Lionne’s most celebrated successes belong to 
Mazarin’s ministry, Colbert’s career as a reformer and 
economist did not begin till after the cardinal’s death. 
During the last nine years of Mazarin’s life Colbert Avas 
constantly by his side. Colbert , like T urenne, ahvays 
advocated a direct, vigorous policy. Like Eichelieu he 
desired the adoption of _firm measures Avith the , 
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i f nml of sUrn wotlioiK tov^Unll Uie kings 

Though ftmhrtious ami often o\cr ‘:t>*crd 
and uujust m Ins d«.cision% Colhert nas atlmmbh 
foi tho t ish of roorg-\ni^mg the finnncts of iVincc. Hu 
jtalous) of Fouquet was iiatuMi, and a ‘‘tnn^glo klwc<.n 
tho tno '?j'<;toms of fiinnco as rcjirCKentcd h\ tlio two 
men w-is moMtahlo Aided b\ thc«o ablp •siiknlnntc', 
jKasannj after tho conclusio n of tl^ rrondo troahle^ 
j began the w orh of rcorgruusation 

Fir^t in unno itanco was t l>o r\H ;«.(ahhdmien t of tji^o 
\\i^ml ints Richelieu had made tho uitendanU peruu 
iient othcnls with wide ^Kmirs nliicli exttndwl oacr 
tho whole htigiloui, of justice, j'ohce^ and fiuniee As 
tho reeogm «.d channel of eoimuunicalion hitwien the 
couiitri dt (nets and tho ro\al Coiuiul, ihcv at onct 
routed tho jcalou^^ of tho pniilegoil cla'^ ».xj and ono of 
tho principal objects of tho early Frondtuts was to pro- 
cure their abolition Ihough tho nohhs eontmiuai to 
derive their iwcmics from tho provinces of winch thov 
vviro nominal governor^ all red control Qwr tho jnv 
vmcial admnu'-tration jviaiOvl into the hands of the 
intend ants, who, being luuldlo cla^ oRicula, had not 
tho ambition/)f the noble onhra. MaEvn n thiu ct m-j\ 
tinned ind'acvelo\HHl * - i .Ua 

intendants tho ln<!is of 
Under Loins AIV the i 

not till the following centurj tint tho eviU of o^e^ 
et-ntmlnatiou Kcamo apparent I/]ualh effective had 
k^Mar-vrin's treatiiiint of tho jvirf't I'rf Its ! 

cl urn to be &iq>enor to the States {lent rvl was htanl ro [ 
more, its attempt to wuld j>ohtical j>ow<r\a‘’is pushed ^ 
aside Its tunnent president had, till Ins re^tgaa 
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tioiiinl653, endeavoured some success to induce , 
it to adhere to the terms o£ the famous roy.'d doclaration 
of October 22, 1652, though his successor, Poraponne do , 
Bellifevre, in 1655 had attempted, but in vain, to regain for 
the fafhtn&nt a recognition of its possession of political 
power. In 1657 the discontent of the farlmmi had 
been again allayed by a mixture of firmness and adroit- 
ness on Mazarin’s part. When he died the cardinal had 
reason to expect fresh opposition from the imrlmcni 
to the royal will, but Louis XIV. soon made it apparent 
that no resistance on its part would be brooked. 

During the minority of Louis XIII. th.^ parlement had 
asserted its right to be heard, but in,1641 Riclielieu had 
issued an edict forbidding that body to take any_cognis- 
ance of affairs of State. Its political power had thus 
been summarily suppressed, and it was ordered that all 
edicts were to be registered at once. Taking advantage 
of the irresolute rule of Anne of Austria, and of the 
consequent troubles of the Fronde period, the jparUimnt 
regained its former position. But its tiiumph was only 
temporary, and it was not till the minority of Louis XV. 
that it again asseited its right to interfere in State 
affairs, and to represent the nation. 

During the years succeeding 1653 Mazarin showed 
no interest in improving the internal organisation of 
France, or in developing the natural wealth .and xe- 
sources of the country. He n^egk^ed agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the~ colonies? ~ “ If Cardinal 
Mazarin,” writes Colbert, “ unders tood foreign affairs, 
he was utterly ignorant of home government.” ""Though 
by^ his foreign policy he had raised France to ^great 
hdght of gloi'y, he does not seem to have understood 



^ t lie mcaning .a nd yalue of go od government. During 
the eight years following the close of the Fronde 
attempts were indeed made to improve the condition of 
French commerce.^y^Iazarip too k no sustai ned interest 
i^the prosperity^of, tra^e or^of the uavy,^ In his later 
years, however, he was well served by Colbert, who 
urged the importanee of measures for the development 
of trade, agriculture, and manufactures. Years had, 
however, to elapse before France could recover from the 
efTccts of the dislocation of her industrial life caused by 
her foreign wars and domestic troubles. Nevertheless, 
it was during Mazarin’s ministry that Colbert made his 
first efforts towards that striking colonial, commercial, 
and manufacturing expansion which marked the first 
decade of Louis XIV. ’s personal rule. 

I n 16 61 Mazarin bad restored order in France, but 
he u'as well aware of the importance of leaving the 
country in the hands of a firm ruler who would 
continue his policy. During the years between 1653 
and IGGl he had paid considerable atjention to the 
political and military education of^_the_ 3 'oung.king. 
In 1653 Louis for the first time had accompanied 
Turenne on a campaign. From that yCvar, too, ho 
was constantly >vith ilazario, imbibing principles of 
conduct which he afterwards drew up for the in- 
struction of his own son. Mazarin taught him to 
work hard, to Icam scU-control, to accept advice from 
his generals and ministers. Owing to Mazarin's coun- 
sels, Louis, though remaining ignorant in literary 
matters, learnt to rule men, and, like Slazarin, to pur- 
sue udth perseverance the objects of his policy. “It 
will depend entirely on yourself,” Mazarin once said to 
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the king, " to become the most glorious king that has ever 
lived. God has given you all the necessary qualities, 
all you have to do is to employ them.” Mazarin’s 
expectations ^Yere not disappointed, an d his constant 
care for Louis* education was amply rewarded. In 1654 
Louis was present at tKe siege of ~Stenay,‘And in 1655 
the firmness of his character was wed exemplified in his 
treatment of the parhmeni of Paris. There is no doubt 
that Louis benefited immensely • by his experience of 
camp life duiing the later phases of the Spanish war, 
and the lessons on the political state of Europe 
which he constantly received from Mazarin. On his 
death-bed the cardinal, in giving Louis good advice as 
to his treatment of his subjects, urged him to be absolute 
and not to govern through others. The fate of Eouquet, 
shortly after klazarin’s death, was an immediate and 
conclusive proof that Louis intended to carry out his 
laic minister’s final injunctions. 

' lifazarin’s defects are obvious to the student of the 
Fronde period, but it is impossible to deny his consistent 
patiiotism or the immense services which he rendered to 
I'rancc. lie can'icd out the policy of Henry IV, and 
Picbclicu, and pcrraancntlj' weakened both branches of 
the house of llapsburg. At the Peace of WestphaHa! 
the Emperor was forced to grant independence, religious 
and political, to the German princes, and Franco gained 
ALaco, PiLacli, .and Philipsburg. The Peace of the 
Pyi'cru'C': signified the fall of the Spanish IIapsburg.s from* 
the high position whicli they had held in Europe sincOj 
the days of Ferdinand and Isahelia, and by that pcacei 
I'juncc ?t'€uicd Artoi.s, Poussilion, and a portion of ) 
I'hui'icr?, The Fronde had nnmistak.ahly proved that' 
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fmonarchy as the only form of government smtaUe for 
i or possible in Trance Mazann had eteadily persevered 
j in Ids laslc o! curbing tbo^rlcmwi? and of reducing the 
I ambition of the nobles Having assured the tnumph of 
I the monarchy, ho spent the last eight years of Ins life in 
strengthening its position at homo and abroad The 
debt of Trance to Marario ja immense. Like Disraeli ho 
made lus adopted country bis first thought, and like 
Disraeli he eventually ovorcamo the hostility caused by 
his foreign extraction But while the English minister 
was not only a man of genius but also a man of action, 
and often delighted m dramatic mps, Rfarann was not 
-a man of conius. but adinlomatist Jjf the firsLiirdsa' ) 



IMPORTANT DATES 


1G‘12. Dec. 5. Death of Ilicliclicu. 

1G‘13. May 14. Death of Ix)uis XIII.; Acc&'.sion of Louis 
XIV. 

May 18. .Mazariii confiriucd ns First MiniRtor. 

May 10. Hattie of llocroi. 

Sejtt. 2. Overthrow of the Imj^orlanls. 

Nov. 24. Battle of Diilllinj^cn. 

1044. Jan. 27. Edict of the (oif'i 

A}ir. 10, C(iii;'rc-"‘ ojiened at Miinplcr. 

3, .0, 0. Battle of Freiburj:. 
f<oj)L 10. Innocent X. elected Pope. 

1045. Maich. Beimpo-ition of the lo{r(f tax. 

May 5. Battle of Morgenlheiin. 

Aug. 3. B.ittle of Xt-rdlingen. 

Aug. 14. 'IVi-tly of Ihonuehro. 

Fejtl. 7. A h’t if' ./'r the ruluni-'ive. 

Xov. 25. Tii-rity hetwei-n I’l.uire and Deiini.irl;. 

10 SO, ,luni- 14. X.u’.al Intth* oil Orhitellu. 

.Inly. Bidlitvre n-nt to Engl.an'i. 

0. tf of Pionihino. 

1.1*!, 11. (''.i 5 *u:e of ll'.nd.i;!; hy Euyhien. 

(t t. 21*. o{ I'l-ito 

XoV, 21. I!ai-'.ut; r.ii''''' th'- s;>y of Ij' rida, 

D 20. Eu'.'hi' n \> ''e’V'- of C nd' on ti:" 

d. .th . f h‘* Uhl r. 

3T« 
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164*7 Mar 14 The Treaty of 'Dim 

June 17 The siege of lierida is raised hy Condi. 

July 7 Revolt of Masamello 

Oct 24 A republic proclaimed in Naples. 

1648 January Treaty between Spam and the ITnited Pro- 
viixces 

May 13 The ‘parlement and the Sovereign Courts 
unite 

Mav 17 Battle of Zuamarshausen. 

July 13 Torto&a la taken 
July 26 Liltfe Prague is taken. 

Aug 20 Battle of Lens. 

Aug 26 A touj> d^at is earned out 
Oct 22 Declaration of Saint Germain. 

Oct 24 Peace of Westphalia 

1640 Jan 6 The court leaves Pans. Outbreak of Civil 
War 

Jan -Mar Siege of Pans 
Apr 2 Treaty of Rueil 
Aug 18 Return of the court to Pona 
1660 Jan 18 Amst of the three princes 
Feb 1-21 The court in Normandy 
Apr 1 1 Capture of Bellegarde 
July 16 The court omves at Tours. 

August Piombino aud Porto Longonc retaken hy 
Spain 

Aug 20 The three pnnees removed to Jlarconssis. 
Sept. 29 Bordeaux capitulates 
Nov 6 Death of the Stadtholder William H 
Nov 8 The court at Fontainebleau ^ 

Nov 25 The three princes removed to Havre 

Dec 15 Battle of Rcthel 

Dec. 31 Mnzann armes in Pans. 

1651 Peb 6 Release of the pnnees 
Marcli First exile of Jfazarin 
Sept 7 Louis XIV attains his majority 
Oct -Dec. Civil «ar in Saintonge 
Oct 31 The court at Poiticw ' 
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1662. Jan. 29. Mnzarin joins the court at Poitiers. 

Mar. 28. Battle of J.argcan. 

April 7. Battle of Bldneair. • 

May 4. Battle of Etauipes. 

July 2. Battle of Saint-Antoine. 

Aug. 6. The 2 )arlmcni at Pontoise. 

Aug. 1 9. Secoml exile of Mazarin. 

Sept. 16. Capture of Dunhirlc by the Spaniards. 

Oct. 21. Return, of the king and court to Paris. 

1653. Fob. 3. Return of Mazarin to Paris. 

July 31. Submission of Bordeaux and end of the 
Provincial Fronde. 

1654. Feb. 22. Marriage of Conti -with a niece of Mazarin. 
Iklay 21. Treaty of Basle with Ilarcourf. 

June 7. Coronation of Louis XIV. at Rheiins. 

Aug. 5. Capture of Stcnay. 

Aug. 8, Escape of de Retz. 

1655. Nov. 3. Treaty of Westminster between France and 

England. 

1656. Jan. 3. Death of Mol6. 

Aug. 18. Capture of the town of Cond6 by Spain. 

1657. Mar. 23. Treaty of Paris between England and France. 
April 1. Death of the Emperor Ferdinand. 

Oct. 3. ilardyke is taken and given to ICngland. 

1668. Mar. 28. The Franco-English alliance is renewed. 
June 14. Battle of the Dunes. 

June 18. Election of the Emperor Leopold. 

June 25. Capture of Dunkirk. 

Aug. 14. The League of the Rhine is foimed. 

Sept. 3. Death of Cromwell. 

Nov. The king and court at Lyons. 

1659. Jan. 28. The king and court at Paris. 

May 8. An armistice between France and Spain. 

Oct. 14-Dec. 27. Tlie king and court at Toulou.se. 
Nov. 7. The Peace of the PyTences. 
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1660 Jan -liar Lonis XIV in Provence. 

May 3 The Treaty of Oliva, 
ilay 29 Bestoration of Charles IL 
June 6 The Treaty of Copenhaften 

June 9 Marriage of Louis XIV with the Spanish 
Infanta. 

1661 Feh 28 Treaty with Lorraine. 

Mar 9 Death of Mazaruu 
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^.—PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES 

Chdruel. nistoirc dc France pendant la minority de Lo^iis 
XIV. 

Chdruel. Ristoire dc France sows la ministbre dc Mazarin. 
Memoircs of Cardinal de Eetz, ]\Iadame de Motteville, Omer- 
Talon, Mold, Arnauld d’Andilly. 

D’Aumale. Ristoire des Princes de Condo pendant le XVR 
et XVIR sibcles. 

Lair. Nicolas Fouqiiet. 

Pascal. Provincial Letters. 

Gardiner. Rislory of the Civil War, and Ristoinj of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate. 

[For a full account of the authorities, see the Biblio- 
graphic appended (1) to chapter i. vol. iv. ; and (2) to 
chapter viii. vol. iv. of the Ristoire GMrale, par Lavisse et 
Eamhaud.] 
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the genealogy of LOUIS XIV. 
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Louis ^XIV., 1643-1715 Duke of Orleans. 

= Slaria Theresa, 
d. of Philip IV. of Spain. 



JD —THE PARLEMENT OF PARIS 
The four Sovereiga Courts were — 

1 The Parlement of Pans. 

2 The Qraad Conseil 

3 The Chambrc dea Comptea. 

4 The Cour des Aides. 

Of these the Cour des Aides had civil and criminal 
jumdiction over cases connected with taxation, and the 
Cbambre des Comptes had civil jurisdiction m financial 
matters referiing to the royal domain, and the Grand Oonsetl 
decided questions of jumdiction between the other Sovereign 
Courts 

The Parltmnt of Pans was composed of the following 
Courts — (a) The Grande ChambrCj where eat the First Pro 
sident and the four Senior President'*, and where the hts de 
justice were held Before it important appeals were brought, 
cases of fir«t instance in which peers were concerned, cnunnal 
charges against royal and parliamentorj official*, and charg<j3 
of treason (6) Chanibre de la loumeUe, which look cc^nis- 
ance of less important cnniinal case'*, (c) Chambre des 
EnqiiHes, for less important cases of appeal, and for the pre- 
liminary examination of more important casca of apped 
(<0 Chambre da Pequltet, which decided all Icia important 
ca^es of hrst instance. 

The Parlement (1) was the supreme judicial court , (2) 
claimed the Heht of regi'tenng all royal ordinances and the 
right of refusing to register Such rcfu's.'iU were usually 
ovemdden by a hf dejitsftca presided over bj the king 
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Provindcil 
try : — 

Toulouse 

Grenoble 

Bordeaux 

Dijon 

Aix 

Bouen 

Benues 

Pan 

Metz 


the pablement of parts 

Parlmcit^ existing during Mnrarin’s minis. 


or Languedoc, 

„ DaupMud, 
j, Guienue, 

„ Burgundy, 

„ Provence, 

Normandy, 

,, Brittany, 

Bdarn, 

The Three Bishoprics, 


created in 1443. 
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1453. 

1462. 

1477. 

1501. 

1515. 

1533. 

1620. 

1633. 


thf end 
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